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In a letter under date of Aug. 25, 1864, Mr. Stevens, of the Rangoon Burman 
Mission, in alluding to some changes that had taken place around him, stated that 
within the last few years schools had been opened in Maulmain and in Rangoon 
under the auspices of the “Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
(English Episcopal,) and that other missionary efforts were in contemplation. He 
suggested the desirableness, in view of the embarrassed state of the Missionary Union 
in consequence of the war, and in view of other considerations, of inviting the Eng- 
lish Baptists to take a part of our work off our hands, or in some way, share it with 
us. Similar statements and suggestions have been made by other missionaries, and 
some distinct utterance of views and opinions on the part of the Executive Commit- 
tee seemed to be called for. Hence the following letter in reply to Mr. Stevens: 


Missionary Rooms, 12 Bedford Street, Boston, Dec. 6, 1864. 
Rev. E. A. Stevens, D.D., 

My Dear Brother,—It is now fifty years since American Baptists entered Burmah 
to preach the gospel and set up the kingdom of Christ among its idolatrous peo- 
ple. In doing this they sought not the patronage of civil governments, invited the 
codperation of no body of Christians, claimed no exclusive rights to the country as a 
field of missionary operations ; they asked only the privilege of remaining and doing 
their work in accordance with their own convictions of duty, unmolested by any pow- 
er, ecclesiastical or secular, civilized or pagan. Impelled by love to Christ and per- 
ishing men, they sought simply to know their own duty, not doubting that the light 
which guided them would also fall on the path of others like-minded, and conduct 
them to appropriate fields of usefulness. Their object was single, their motive sin- 
gle, and it may be affirmed with a good degree of truth, they have moved right on 
through the half century to the performance of their one work, and with such results 
as at once to vindicate the soundness of their principles and attest the sanction of 
Heaven. 

It is doubtless true, as you intimate, that “the world moves, and we are carried 
along with it.” Changes, many and great, are constantly occurring, some of them 
unforeseen and some anticipated. The Apostle Paul seems to have had something of 
this sort in mind, when, writing to the Hebrews, he said, “This word yet once more, 
signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken as of things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may remain”; so recognizing at once the 
principle of change and the principle of stability. He knew some things that did not 
change ; and nag them, we may suppose, he recognized the truths of the gospel 
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and the principles which must guide to a successful proclamation of those truths. 
The more fully missionary societies and missionaries comprehend these principles, 
and the more strictly they adhere to them, the more sure will they be of success. 

You will not therefore be surprised, if we do not receive with favor-your sugges- 
tion to invite the codperation of our English Baptist brethren in the cultivation of 
Burmah. The field is indeed wide, in many parts it is unoccupied. If we had 
ten times as many laborers there as now, there would still be room for more. Many 
years ago we learned to attach little importance to the saying so often repeated, that 
“God had given Burmah to the American Baptists.” It had in it a measure of truth ; 
but only a limited measure. Our pre-occupancy of the field was but one among 
many providential events, all instructive. In every thing except the missionary ele- 
ment, Burmah is a hundred fold more under English influence than American, and 
that influence is destined to increase. As a missionary body, we have no power to 
prevent it, if we would. What is occurring on the part of the English church does 
not surprise us; it would be surprising if it were otherwise. And hence it has long 
been manifest that others were likely to share with usin the moral and religious ele- 
vation of the people of Burmah. 

Nor do we look with disfavor on this order of Providence ; on the contrary, we 
hail it with approval because it is an order of Providence, admonishing us, it may 
be, to greater diligence, reproving us, if you please so to construe it, for our delin- 
quencies, of which we have many. We interpret it, however, as a signal approval 
of our work, the declaration of a high purpose to urge it forward with greater rapid- 
ity. If we had accomplished many fold more than we have, and in half the time, 
our helpers would have been on the ground a quarter of a century ago instead of 
now. They are there now, not because of special destitution, but because of fruitful- 
ness. They see a field that God hath blessed, and they want to reapin it. Let them 
reap ; it is not ours to forbid them. 

While we might have a little choice as to the name and character of our helpers, 


-we would not assume to select; we must leave that, as we do the whole question of 
‘helpers at all, to the arrangement of Providence. Any Christian body holding 


truth with some error, we may hope will help on the general cause, if in no other 


way, by inciting our zeal, and “‘provoking us to good works.” Even the error em- 


bodied by them may make us more watchful to set up the opposing truth and keep 


‘it in its place. The truth never yet remained long anywhere in this fallen world, 
-without fighting ; and how can it fight, if there is no enemy in the field ? 


As you well know, we are Baptists of “the straitest sect.” We are so on princi- 


‘ple. With our Bibles open, we can be nothing else. Such we desire you and all your 


fellow-laborers in Burmah to be, strict-communion Baptists. You can build church- 


-es that will stand, and make progress against all forms of error, baptized or unbap- 
‘tized, onwo other principles. We would not have you abate one jot or tittle of your 
_zeal for the truth as it isin Jesus. And yet, we are far from thinking that all truth 


has received its last and most perfect exhibition in the Baptist churches of this or 
any other land. We may learn something from others, and the coming of others 


into Burmah may supply some of our defects in doctrine, in spirit, or in mode of 


working. 
We will not invite them, we will not exclude them. We are called upon to do 


neither. We will continue to do our own work in our own way, and with all the 


ability God shall give us, trusting in Him for approval, and blessing Him for every 


‘token of success. The field is there, known to the world, and more fully open every 


year. Christians of Europe and America are looking on; if any call from God 
reaches. them, let them hear and obey. If they come to our help, we will bid them 
God-speed, in so far as they seem to us to hold and practise the truth. If we should 
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extend to them a formal invitation, that might imply the possession of rights on our 


part which we are far from claiming, or it might be construed into a disposition for 
a closer fellowship with them than would be realized were our invitation accepted. 
If we make no implications, we shall violate no supposed pledges; if we promise 
nothing, nobody will be disappointed. “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 


be full of light.” 


This, my brother, is the answer of the Committee, in part, to your letter of August 
25th. So much of that letter as relates to the mission press has been referred to a 
special committee, and on that subject you may expect to hear from us soon. 


By order and in behalf of th 


ecutive Committee, 


Iam, 
Yours fraternally. 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 


Failure to Reach the Shan Country. 

Toungoo, June 25, 1864.—You have 
heard of our unsuccessful attempt to ex- 
plore and preach the gospel in the Shan 
country,—how we were turned out of the 
usual course of the caravans of Shan 
traders by an insurrection which led to 
the blockading of all the roads; how we 
attempted to elude the Burmese authori- 
ties by going through a wild, mountain- 
ous region inhabited by savages, and 
were forced to return by the way we 
came, after entering the district of Mob- 
yaé* It is now quite manifest that the 
king of Burmah had made special ar- 
rangements to thwart the designs of all 
exploring expeditions in the Shan states, 
and all have alike failed. 

The objects to be gained, both by the 
commercial world and the Christian 
church, are too important to be achieved 
without a struggle. A hard battle must 
be fought, with, it may be, temporary de- 
feat; but victory is sure in the end. It 
is only a question of time. 

Other Expeditions have Failed. 


Dr. Marfles started in advance of all 
others, by way of the Irrawadi, leaving 
Ava at the north, and bearing east by 
north towards China; but he found in- 
superable obstacles in his way, placed 


there, unquestionably, by the king’s au- 
thority, but done so kindly and dexter- 
ously that he scarcely discovered it. He 
finally landed at Mandelay, where all 
foreigners are safe, and where he is re- 
ceiving the kind attentions of the good- 
natured, but subtle king. This is the 
end of his expedition. He expects to re- 
sume it after the rains, in the fulfilment 
of some vague promise of the king ; but 
doubtless in the kindest and blandest 
manner possible, the king will put a dash 
to it. 

The second expedition was sent out by 
the government to explore the river Sal- 
wen, leading towards South Western 
China, and test its capabilities for inland 
navigation. The officers in charge of it, 
Lieuts. Sconce and Watson, two intelli- 
gent and enterprising young officers, took 
their course through the independent 
states of Karenee, intending to strike the 
Salwen far at the north, and follow it 
down to Maulmain. Soon after crossing 
the Burmese frontier, within the district 
of Mobyaé, the first of the Shan states, 
they were made prisoners, it is said by 
the authority of the king; and after 
many days of painful delay, annoyance, 
and suffering, were taken to Mandelay. 
The king, of course, did it all for “their 
safety ;’ inasmuch as there were rebel- 
lious uprisings in the country. When 
we were turned back we were within 
‘the same district, where, undoubtedly, 


*See Mag. for Dec., p. 449 and Jan. p. 5. 


within two days more we should have 


experienced a like imprisonment. We 
were saved from the evil to come. 

Dr. Begandet, the Catholic bishop of 
Rangoon, started for China, via Mandelay 
and Bamau, a Shan city, far at the north. 
It is said he has great influence in Ava, 
and he certainly has a happy faculty of 
getting under the broad shield of the gov- 
ernment. The British Resident at Man- 
delay, it was expected, would go with 
him, but was prevented by the king. 
The bishop, however, was provided with 
a passand a body guard, and went on 
his way with every outward prospect of 
final success. 

But the king was too cunning for him. 
Report says this very kindness was the 
means of his defeat. The guard was in- 
structed to cut off all communication 
with the people, to intercept all informa- 
tion, and to render as difficult as possible 
the bishop’s journey, and he was com- 
pelled to return. Thus end all the ex- 
peditions to the Shan states this year, so 
far as exploration is concerned. 


The Divine Hand Visible. 

“But I would ye should understand, 
brethren, that the things which have 
happened unto me have fallen out rather 
unto the furtherance of the gospel.” 

The remark of the old Geckho chief, 
Boghyee, “Teach us; we want to hear 
your law,” was not a mere compliment. 
It was the expression of felt want, as sub- 
sequent events have abundantly proved. 
The whole Geckho tribe is now calling 
for teachers, and Boghyee was the first 
to build a zayat. On our return, at the 
suggestion of Boghyee, we took another 
road, which led through the northern 
section of Geckho land, and thereby vis- 
ited and gained the friendship of ten 
chiefs and their clans. On my return to 
Toungoo, I laid before the government, 
according to my promise, a careful report 
of their grievances, particularly arising 
from the raid of the Toungoo mountain 
militia. The chief commissioner was 
here. Capt. Lloyd was immediately sent 
up to the frontier to investigate the mat- 
ter, with instructions, if my report was 
found to be correct after examining all 
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the parties concerned, to make repara- 
tion. 

The result was most satisfactory.— 
Finding them innocent of the charge for 
which they were ostensibly attacked by 
this Karen militia, he recommended that 
the government give them five keezees, 
ie., five large Shan bells, highly prized 
by mountaineers, valued at several hun- 
dred rupees, which was approved. By 
his kindness and tact he succeeded in set- 
tling their difficulties, inducing disaffect- 
ed chiefs to “drink truth” together, to 
liberate all their prisoners, to open their 
road to travellers who might wish to pro- 
ceed to the Shan States, and appointed a 
government agent to look after their af- 
fairs, and to try to bring them under 
British regulations. 

The good that will result from this 
happy termination of a great difficulty 
cannot be overestimated. Now the near- 
est and best route to the Shan States is 
open, after having been closed for more 
than ten years, and four hundred bul- 
locks, loaded with merchandise, in one 
company soon after passed through on 
their homeward way. The Shans say it 
saves them five nights’ camping by the 
way; i.e., it lessens their journey six 
days, in going to Mobyaé. Besides it 
saves them from exorbitant taxation on 
the part of the Burmans on one hand, 
and the Red Karens on the other. By 
allowing the Geckhos a small percentage 
per head on all traders, they were induc- 
ed to cut out the road and keep itin a 
passable condition. Now I can reach 
Mobgaé on my pony in less than six days, 
and travel among grateful friends all the 
way. The Geckhos are living on friendly 
terms with some of the Shan chiefs, par- 
ticularly in Mobyaé and in the vicinity of 
Ta-sa-na-toung (the twelve mountains), 
and I have Neghyau’s promise that he 
will go with me in person to these places 
next year. Thus “God is his own inter- 
preter.” Thus He is‘making a way,” 
and making it “plain.” 

A Way Opened in Men’s Hearts. 

But this is not the most interesting 

part of our subject. 7 highway which 
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He is casting up in the hearts and minds 
of the Bghais, Geckhos, Brecs, Saukoos 
Harshwes, Padoungs and Tarus is more 
especially worthy of our consideration. 

The “Great Interpreter” has made it 
“plain” to my mind, what He intended 
by our sad defeat. His thoughts are in- 
deed high above our thoughts. Now I 
have outstations stretching all the way 
through from Toungoo to Mobyaé in the 
Shan States. The people all the way 
are calling for teachers and are building 
zayats. The Geckho chiefs and people, 
feeling that the peace which they now 
enjoy, together with the pecuniary bene- 
fits which follow, are in a great measure 
owing to my intercourse with them, and 
reposing in me, as they do, the most per- 
fect confidence, all, as with one voice, 
say, “Teacher Bixby must be our teacher, 
and we will learn books and worship 
God.” Repeated messages had been sent 
me ; one Geckho, a relative of the chief 
of Shwa-nau-ghyee, came down and 
spent three days with me. He brought 
messages from several of the chiefs, beg- 
ging me to come up to see them again. 
It was late in the season before I was 
able to do so; but I have now finished 
my third tour among them. 

The Chief and Christianity. 

Let me speak of the outstations in their 
order, as they were visited by me in the 
several journeys which I have made, and 
give a brief history of them. 

First, six miles north of Toungoo, on 
the Sitang river, are the Kannee Shan 
settlements, four in number, but likely to 
run together into one large Shan town. 
They were planted by the old Nautoke 
Tsaubwa, (the father of our first Shan 
convert,) and made up almost wholly of 
Shan refugees. For a long time the old 
Tsaubwa labored at great disadvantage, 
having no salary, no income from the 
people, no property, and very little abili- 
ty to earn money, having been all his life- 
time accustomed to rule and live on the 
people. At length the government gave 
him a monthly allowance of 25 rupees, 
which put him on his feet; and as he 
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ple, they flocked around him, and his set- 
tlement soon became the most flourishing 
Shan settlement in British Burmah. 

He was cut down suddenly by cholera. 
He had not time even to send for me. 
He had not made a profession of religion, 
but remained a true friend tous. He 
often declared that he believed in the 
Lord Jesus, and that he prayed to him. 
His last act, when he saw death was upon 
him, was to call Oung Myat, his eldest 
son, and say to him, ““My son, I cannot re- 
main. Don’t leave the teacher; abide 
always by the teacher.” He then sank 
away and died. 

It is not for us to know whether he is 
now with the blood-washed throng; but 
he left the full weight of his influence in 
favor of Christianity. The people had 
great confidence in him. It wasa heavy 
blow to the settlement, cutting off their 
monied income as well as their trusted 
leader, and it fell heavily also on our 
hearts. But the people soon rallied 
around the son, Oung Myat, whom you 
will recognize as our first Shan convert. 
t He was unanimously chosen their Tsau- 
bwa, and was confirmed as such by the 
Deputy Commissioner; but he has not 
yet received his father’s pension, and he 
is left to struggle with poverty. We had 
placed great reliance on this young man, 
had kept him with us two years as a stu- 
dent preacher, hoping that he might see it 
his duty to give himself wholly to the gos- 
pel ministry ; and had expended consider- 
able sums of money on him and his family 
to fit them for the work ; therefore it cost 
us a struggle to give him up. Here, too, 
all things are working together for good. 
He needed just such training as he has 
had, to fit him for the responsible posi- 
tion which he now occupies. He and 
his wife are members of our church, and 
thus far they are true to their profession. 
They are doing good among the people, 
and I have reason to hope this young 
and growing settlement will become a 
Christian village. It gives usa delight- 
ful stopping place on our way to the 
mountains, and can be reached by land 


used the money for the good of his peo. 


or water at all seasons of the year. 
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A Buddhist Village Desiring a Teacher. 

After passing three Burmese villages 
on the river, in all of which we tried to 
set forth Christ crucified as their only 
hope, we came to Karen Khyoung. This 
is a Bghai village, thoroughly Burman- 
ized. Nearly all the people are Buddh- 
ists. We preached the gospel with 
great plainness and earnestness of spirit ; 
and now the chief says, if I will give him 
a Burmese teacher, he will turn from the 
priests and worship the true God. In 
my last visit we called together the vil- 
lagers, and they entered into a covenant 
to build a zayat at once, only two or 


. three dissenting. A temporary bamboo 


zayat has been constructed, and a peti- 
tion has been sent up to government for 
a grant of timber for a substantial build- 
ing. 

This is where we stop the first night 
when we go on ponies without burdens. 

Between this and our next stopping 
place —the village of Kyahmaing, de- 
scribed in Mrs. Bixby’s journal,* there is 
an unbroken wilderness and a high moun- 
tain, and it is a hard day's work to get* 
through. Many sleep by the way. This 
was a heathen village, but we spent our 
first Sunday here, and the people profited 
by what they heard. The Catholic priest 
of Toungoo followed in my track, and 
made an attempt to occupy the fields I 
opened, and on our return we found the 
people here building a zayat for him; 
but when they found I had returned, and 
was willing to give them a Burmese teach- 
er and to become their teacher, they 
changed their purpose and said the zayat 
should be mine. I have had a teacher 
there for some months. He has a large 
school, made up of old and young, male 
and female, and he preaches three times 
on Sunday, and conducts worship, every 
night in the week at the chapel. I bap- 
tized several from this village in my last 
visit. 

Near Kyahmaing there is another small 


village under the chief of Karen Khy- | 


oung. They had built a zayat, but had 
no teacher. Three young men who had 


*See Mag. for Dec., 1864, p. 454. 
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heard the gospel in a neighboring village, 
conducted worship alternately for several 
months; but there was not a baptized 
person in the village, and nothing was 
being done for them. At their earnest 
request I sent them a teacher, and in my 
last tour I baptized several of them, de- 
ferring others to a future time. 

Among the number were those three 
young men, and they are now with me, 
studying for the gospel ministry. 


Lapet Ing or Tea Lake Village. 

Turning a little to the south-east we 
came to Lapet Ing, where we found our 
faithful guide in our first journey, who is 
now the government agent forthe Geckh- 
os. This isthe only village with which 
I have had anything to do, where there 
had ever been a teacher. He had left 
them of his own accord. I had passed 
through the village six times within six 
months, and never found a teacher there. 
There was no church organization ; three 
men and their wives had been baptized 
several years before by Shapau, but they 
had never received the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. No missionary had ever 
visited this village, and no ordained 
preacher had been there for years. The 
chief speaks Burmese fluently, as most of 
these northern Bghais do, but could not 
read. He has considerable government 
business to attend.to, and frequently re- 
ceives communications and must make 
communications in Burmese. He request- 
ed me, therefore, to send him a man who 
could fill the double office of clerk and 
preacher, andI didso. From this village 
also I received several candidates for bap- 
tism, but have baptized none from any 
village where any other missionary or 
native preacher was performing the or- 
dinances of the Lord’s house. Ihave no 
desire to build on another man’s founda- 
tion. But when, in the providence of 
God, I am directed through a country or 
among a people where there are no 
preachers of the gospel, I do not stop to 
inquire what race they belong to, but 
preach to them “the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God,” and if they believe, I 
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baptize them and form them into 
churches. 


The Geckhos. pa 
The next stage of our journey brings 
us to Shwa-nau-ghyee, in Geckho proper, 
and can be made in one day on horseback 
without burdens. Previous to my first 
visit, no missionary had ever been among 
them, and there was not one believer in 
all that country. There were several to 
whom Dr. Mason refers in a late commu- 
nication, living in the Bghai country. 
They are mainly of mixed blood, and have 
no connection with Geckho proper.— 
Some of them were driven away for crime, 
and have been and are still the enemies 
of the Geckhos, and have been the cause 
of much fighting and killing between the 
two tribes. Lapet Ing is part Geckho; 
the chief is half Geckho, and was born at 
Shwa-nau-ghyee, but has kept up friend- 
ly relations with his former people.* He 
was the only Geckho that had the courage 
to go with me to their country, and had 
he not been with us, we should doubtless 
have lost our lives at Shwa-nau-ghyee. 
Now I have a preacher in that village, 
and the people are learning toread. The 
young man that was wounded by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a revolver has re- 
cently been to see me, and I am not with- 
out hope that he will yet be a preacher 
of the gospel. 
Neghyau, the Chief. 
Still farther on, within one day’s jour- 
ney of Mobyaé line, in the large village of 
Kyeik-ka-dau, lives the chief, Neghyau, 
who is unquestionably the most powerful 
in all the north-east country before we 
reach Moonae, in the Shan states. All 
the surrounding tribes, the Saukoos, 
‘Brecs, Harshwes, Padoungs, ‘Toungthoos, 
Tarus and Shans, live in fear of him, and 
are in a great measure under him. Some 
have formed leagues of friendship with 
him. He is the most talented and prince- 
ly chief I have ever seen ; old Boyghyee, 
who has been the terror of the surround- 
ing tribes for half a century, not except- 


fe 


*See Mrs. Bixby’s journal, Mag. for Dec., p. 
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ed. The latter is now quite aged and in} 
firm. He therefore willingly yields the 


Im to Neghyau, who is his son-in-law, 


and is in the prime of life. 


In my second visit to this village, which 


was in April, the very hottest of the sea- 
son, I found Neghyau very low with chol- 
era. His brother was already dying, and 


the chief was greatly alarmed. They 


have no knowledge of medicine, and their 
only reliance in times of disaster.is to of- 


r sacrifices to nats, i.e., evil spirits. 
Neghyau was delighted to see me, 


begged for help, said if I would save him, 
he would never offer sacrifices to nats 
again, but would turn to the teacher’s 
God. The first dose of medicine I gave 
him brought relief, and he was soon out 
ofdanger. This gave me a great name. 
O that it may serve to spread a knowl- 
edge of The Name! My most intelligent 
and faithful native preacher is now loca- 
ted in this village, chosen by Neghyau 
himself. God bless him. 
people say, Amen.” 


“Let all the 


Number of Geckho Villages. 
Next in our course come the fiye vil- 


lages more immediately ruled over by 
Boghyee. He was the first to build a 
zayat and to send to town to me for “a 
teacher for each of my villages.” The 
last of the five villages is in the district 
of Mobyaé. I have seen them all, and 
have many warm friends among them. 
The want is not yet fully supplied. I 
have not the men, but Moung Ong, 
Neghyau’s teacher, will visit them occa- 
sionally, until the men can be found, or I 


can go to them in person, which I shall. 
hope to do at the close of the rains.— 
There are twenty-five Geckho villages in 
British Burmah, and many more, I know 
not how many, beyond. 

The Brees, (the Pray Shans described 
by Dr. Mason,*) some of whom I saw and 
whose country I passed, are asking for 
teachers. One of their chiefs has recent- 
ly visited me at my house and made re- 
quest for teachers, which I shall try to 
meet. 

*See Mag. for Nov. 1860., p. 379. 
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Teachers—Why They Should Use Burmese. 

The teachers—where shall they come 
from ; and how shall they be supported ? 

These questions have pressed heavily 
on my mind. The decision of the first 
question depends very much on the lan- 
guages used. Shall it be the Burmese 
mainly? I will give the reasons why I 
think it should be. 

In the first place it is the language of 
the country ; all races, tribes and clans 
speak more or less of it, and its use is be- 
coming more extended every year, and 
this cannot be said of any other language. 

Secondly. It is utterly impracticable, 
if not impossible, to reduce to writing the 
dialect of these numerous tribes, twenty- 
four of whom I have some knowledge of 
within the field assigned to me alone. 
If we must translate the Bible and print 
it in these numerous languages, when 
will the people hear the “joyful sound ?” 
It is manifest there should be some one 
language in which they can all meet. 
Should it be the Sgau Karen? No. As 
well might the Scotch language take pre- 
cedence of all others in Great Britain, or 
the Irish, or the Welsh. The Sgau is 
one of many Karen dialects, belonging to 
only a small branch of the great Karen 
family ; and it would be no easy matter 
to bring the Karen tribes to adopt it. 
The Pwos, who live in their immediate 
vicinity, must have their separate Bible 
and books and apparatus, and the Bghais 
of Toungoo, whose language is strongly 
allied to Paku, i.e., the Sgau, are having 
the Scriptures translated into their lan- 
guage. 

Thousands of rupees have already been 
expended in printing books in Bghai, and 
there is as yet only a small beginning. 

Where shall all this money come from? 
Where are we to find the men to make 
all these translations? It need not be 
done. It should not be done. One lan- 


guage will do forall. If any exception 
should be made, it should be the Shan, 
which is a written language, equal in pu- 
rity, power and extent to the Burmese, 
and is used extensively beyond the Bur- 
mese Shan states. 
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The Geckhos spurn the idea of learn- 
ing the Sgau language. They say, We 
have no use for it. Besides, they Jook 
upon the Pakus (as they are called in 
Toungoo) as their inferiors, and they 
have been enemies from time immemo- 
rial. 
They have nothing in common with 
them. If they learn another Karen dia- 
leet, why not give them the Pwo Karen, 
to which their language is strongly allied ? 
But they already speak the Burmese lan- 
guage almost universally, as all their 
neighbors do, and they are very fond of 
it; they want to learn it. Why not let 
them? It is the work of from one to 
four months, after getting them into 
school. I have young Geckhos now with 
me who learned to read pretty well in 
one month’s time. This is the quickest 
and best way of introducing the Scrip- 
tures to these wild and numerous moun- 
taineers. 

Whence Shall the Teachers Come ? 

This settled, the question comes up, 
where shall we get the teachers? The 
full demands of these opening fields can- 
not certainly be met with Burmese 
preachers; for we have not enough to 
meet the wants of the Burman field. 

The Buddhist races are not fruitful in 
teachers ; and if they were, it would not 
be desirable to place them extensively 
over the Karen churches. The preach- 
ers and teachers of every and any people 
must come mainly from themselves; and 
the great work of foreign teachers should 
be to call into the field and guide in their 
work men who have sprung from their 
own flocks. 

The Burmans should have Burmans, 
the Shans should have Shans, the Ka- 
rens should have Karens, the Geckhos 
should have Geckhos for their teachers ; 
but it does not follow that they should 
keep up their separate languages. I re- 


solved, therefore, when I saw this wide 


and effectual door thrown wide open, 
and the providences of God, which I 
could not well misunderstand or disre- 
gard, leading me into it, to make an ef- 
fort to raise up teachers from their own 
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people. Therefore 1 selected several 

young men, some Bghais, some Geckhos, 

and some of mixed blood, and brought 

them home with me in my second tour. 
Not one of them, however, had ever been 
to Toungoo to school before, nor had any 
of them been baptized. I preferred to 
take those to whom others had no claim, 
and to have the entire training of them 
myself. I have fourteen, not all of my 
selection, however, for some came to me 
afterwards and begged to be taken in. 

Six of them have recently been bap- 
tized ; a few of them will do to go out as 
teachers after the rains for a season, to 
return again for study in the rains, when 
it is difficult to travel. 
How Shall they be Supported 1 
We have churches to fall back upon. 

We have no appropriation from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for such a purposed 
Our only reliance at present is specific 
donations, which have been more abun- 
dant this year than ever before; and it 
seems to me God has sent them that I 
might do this very work in connection 
with other interesting work that is still 
going on. I have four assistants at- work 
in the mountains, and two in the plains 
below. Besides, I have purchased the 
discharge of a non-commissioned officer 
from the English army, who is now a suc- 
cessful teacher in our school. 


Pupils Preparing for Work. 

We have six Shans, six Burmans and 
fourteen mountaineers preparing to be 
teachers and preachers, and in the pri- 
mary department Mr. Bartholomew has 
seventeen boys, and Miss Marston has 
twenty-one girls, some Burmans, some 


* In view of the promising openings described 
‘in this letter, the Executive Committee have 
made a special appropriation from the treasury, 
to be used under the direction of Mr. Bixby, to 
aid in meeting the wants of these new fields. 
When the hearts of Christians are stirred by 
these words of encouragement, showing that 
God is going before his people, and preparing 
the way,—let them forward their tokens of 
gratitude to the treasury, that there may be no 
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Shans. The young men preparing for 
the ministry are boarded and clothed by 
us; and when preachers and teachers go 
forth among the heathen to take up new 
fields, they must be for a season mainly 
supported by us. The primitive disci- 
ples “went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles” (3 John 7); and those who aid- 
ed them by their “charity,” were most 
highly commended by John. 

I beg to give thanks for these dona- 
tions, for they have enabled me to meet 
the growing wants of the mission which 


for in advance. They have almost dou- 
bled the practical work and efficiency of 
the mission. Whenever I hear a call 
which brings with it manifest proof that 
it is from God, I do not wait to count 
my money, nor do I delay when I have 
no money, but move forward, and the 
money has never yet failed to come. 
When the Lord creates a demand, I know 
He has a supply not far off to meet it. 
God’s promise is better than the best pa- 
per. 
In Journeyings Often. 

While Mrs. Bixby and her assistants 
were earnestly occupied teaching young 
men, I continued to travel through all 
the hot season up tothe 23d of May, mak- 
ing one tour of eight days after the rains 
had fairly set in. 

The weather this year has been unusu- 
ally severe. I have been in the saddle 
all day, some days when the thermometer 
stood at midday in the shade at 96 to 100 
degrees, and in the sun from 140 to 150 
degrees Fahr. Every breath of air some- 
times seemed like the blast of a furnace ; 
but the sun did not smite me by day. 
My health never was better. In my last 
tour we had a fearful storm, the heaviest 
we have ever known in Toungoo. > Twen- 
ty houses were blown down in Myoghyee, 
and with them our chapel. In town, the 
mission buildings were uninjured. In 
my last tour I baptized fifty-five persons 
and organized two churches. Among 
those baptized were two chiefs; one of 


lack of means to enter every field which Prov- 
idence opens. 


them gave me his spear, saying, “This 


no human foresight could have provided — 
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spear, in the hands of my father when he 
was chief, took the lives of ten men, to 
my knowledge ; now I have no use for it, 
and therefore I give it to the teacher.” 
I brought it home with me as a trophy of 
the gospel, and when I have an opportu- 
nity I intend that it may be beaten into 
a spiritual ploughshare to break up the 
fallow ground of some unfruitful field. 
The Geckhos in Toungoo. 

Last week the chiefy Neghyau, with 
five inferior chiefs and above forty follow- 
ers, left us for their mountain homes after 
one week’s stay in Toungoo, their first 
visit to this city. They spent the time 
almost wholly with me, and listened to 
the truth both day and night. Neghyau 
declares his faith in the Lord Jesus. 
There were in the company one Brec 
chief, one Saukoo, and one Padoung, the 
latter, from the district of Mobgaé. He 
spenks Shan perfectly. Their reports of 
the people in that region are encourag- 


In view of these great openings, can 
you leave me here to labor alone ? The 
time has come to press on through Cam- 
boza to Cambodia and China. The work 
will go on, not without rebuffs, repulses, 
disappointments, losses, self-denials, heart 
trials, and it may be death itself; but it 
will go on, it will be done. It is only a 
question of time. 


Ride on, victorious Head, 

Ride on! Thy glories shed 
O’er death’s dark minions, 
Call forth thy Rod of Strength; 
Equip thy hosts at length; 
Marshal thy millions. 


Let Camboza’s sable sons, 

Let Cambodia’s distant ones, 
Still numbered with the “Free,” 
Thy willing captives be. 

Let Sinim’s mighty numbers, 
Roused from century slumbers, 
Endowed with life from Thee, 
Henceforth “Celestials”’ be. 


Raised on Faith’s pinions, 

High above earth’s millions, 
Thy triumphs to see, 

Onward! onward! we press, 

No retreat, no defeat, confess, 
Till crowned by Thee. 
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TIE CHIU MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. JOHNSON. 


Work Enough for All. 

Swatow, Sept. 7, 1864.—As br. Ash- 
more did not wish to commence any in- 
dependent work, but decided to operate 
at and from this point, I have felt most 
cordially to share with him the labors 
and responsibilities that have hitherto de- 
volved upon me alone. There is enough 
for us both to do, at and from this point, 
to tax all our time and strength; and, I 
trust, under our united occupancy, it will 
continue to be a radiating point of light 
and salvation for the whole department 
of Tie Chiu, while each of the outstations 
serves as a centre of light and influence 
to its immediate vicinity. 

New Outstation. 

Br. Ashmore is moving for a new out- 
gtation at Tie Chiu Hu, a large and pop- 
ulous city about eight miles distant. One 
of the assistants will go next week to se- 
cure, if possible, a house for a chapel and 
dwelling. I would rather have seen Swa- 
tow proper occupied first. I gave over 
to br. Ashmore Swatow from the first; 
but every thing remains there “in statu 
quo.” I trust, however, it will be occu- 
pied soon. 

Siam and Dr. Dean. 

I am delighted that br. Dean has de- 
cided to go to Siam. May the Lord go 
with him, and enable him to gather again 
the remnants of that scattered flock, and 
“strengthen the things that remain that 
are ready todie.” My heart has yearned 
over that mission and church. I have 
felt at times urgently “pressed in spirit,” 
— if there was no one else to go,—to ask 
permission of the Committee to go and 
see if I could do anything for them. So 
imperative seemed the case, and so im- 
ploring the cry for help, that I once had 
a letter written to the Committee on the 
subject ; but circumstances here led me to 
defer sending it at the time. It seems 
now to have been the hand of God, who 
was doubtless then preparing for the 
work the man best fitted to go. 

And then br. Dean’s coming this way 
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seems to me providential. God speed 
his way to us! There are matters in 
Hongkong in which he can assist ; and I 
trust too we shall see his face and be re- 
freshed by his presence here. 

Dr. Dean’s Assistant. 

Our oldest assistant, A Tui, the man 
whom br. Dean has for several years sup- 
ported, left us in June to go to Hong- 
kong, I hope not like Demas, “having 
loved the present world,” though we feel 
very anxious about him. He has a son 
in Hongkong in business, who had been 
very sick, and his business became involv- 
ed. He urged his father’s going to his 
help. A Tui hoped, in going, to help his 
son, and at the same time look after the 
scattered members of our fold there and 
in the vicinity,—and to preach to the 
Tie Chiu people. This he seems thus far 
to have faithfully done, and his going 
may turn out every way for the further- 
ance of the truth. I am anxious for br. 
Dean to see him; perhaps he may be 
able to take him with him to Bangkok. 

A Tui’s leaving weakened us here 
somewhat, but others have been brought 
into the work, who, we hope, will prove 
useful laborers. Two are under br. Ash- 
more’s special direction. One of them, 
a doctor, a Tat-hau-po man, was among 
the first we received here. The other, a 
Chunglim man, a most zealous and inde- 
fatigable laborer, was baptized in 1862. 
Besides these two, the old incense maker, 
of whom I have written before,—has been 
employed for some time as a colporteur. 
Since May he has been in the Hu city, 
and has been doing a good and an impor- 
tant work. 

Wide and effectual Door Opened. 

Our hearts are greatly gladdened with 
the reports from the Hu city, Tie Chiu 
Hu. God seems to be opening a wide 
door for the gospel in that great city ; 
“the set time to favor” it seems truly to 
have come. The time for which we had 
rented the place occupied hitherto, hav- 
ing expired, we made an effort in May 
to secure a larger and more suitable 
house. God blessed the effort, and di- 
rected to a good house in an excellent 
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locality, from which the sound has been 
for several months spreading throughout 
that vast city, and many profess to be- 
lieve. Three intelligent men were here 
with the brethren last week, who had 
come to receive the Lord’s Supper. At 
the previous communion, too, others came 
out to seeand hear. Three have applied 
for baptism, and several others, the breth- 
ren tell us, seem to have intelligently re- 
ceived the truth. We have now in con- 
nection with the different outstations fif- 
teen and more applicants for baptism. 
Many of the cases are very interesting. 

Since writing the above, a letter from 
the brethren in the Hu city says, “Our 
Heavenly Father is opening still wider 
the door of mercy here. He desires the 
salvation of the Hu city people ; daily do 
they come in one continuous stream, men 
and women, to hear and to ask about 
the doctrine. Because of this our hearts 
are full of joy.” May their hearts con- 
tinue to be thus made glad. You will 
rejoice with us, and tell others too of this 
good news, that they may rejoice with us 
and pray for us. ; 

Ripe Fruit Gathered. 

On the 2d inst. we buried our oldest 
church-member,—dear old Apua, mother- 
in-law of our good brother, A Sun. She 
was eighty-five years old. She was bap- 
tized in Hongkong, ten years ago the 
third of this month. I find this record of 
her, when she was received for baptism. 
She had been a violent opposer of the 
truth, and used bitterly to revile her chil- 
dren for having embraced it,—forsaking 
the religion of their fathers; but the 
Holy Spirit’s power was too much for 
even her resistance. She wascompelled 
to submit, and became as loving and gen- 
tle as a child. I said to her, on the occa- 
sion of her examination,—“Apua, you 
know you have been very bitter against 
the truth, and have long and violently 
opposed; and you are now old and fee- 
ble. Why do you wish to be baptized 
and enter the church? What good do 
you hope to do?” “Yes,” she replied, 
“T have been a very wicked woman, and 
have long hated the name of Jesus, and 
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his people ; and Iam now old 
and worthless, and can never do any- 
thing for the truth. But I feel that Je- 
sus loves me, and that God has for Jesus’ 
sake forgiven all my former sins; and 
now I want to go down into the water as 
Jesus did, and be baptized as Jesus was, 
and then I want to go to heaven and see 
Jesus and tell Him how much I love Him 
now, and how sorry I am I did not begin 
to love and serve Him sooner.” 

Dear old saint, she has gone, and has 
received, we cannot doubt, a loving wel- 
come. She had been feeble for a long 
time and almost helpless; but her faith 
has never faltered. The nearer she ap- 
proached her heavenly home, the bright- 
er and more joyous was her hope. She 
longed to depart. Death for her had no 
terrors, the grave, no darkness. Her re- 
mains rest in our garden beside those of 
little Willie Telford. Youth and old age 
sleep sweetly, side by side, a 

“blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep.” 

She left us not so soon as she expected ; 
not so soon as she wanted to. For ten 
years it was appointed she should go out 
and in among us, a monument of saving 
grace, and leave with us the precious 
legacy of a faithful testimony and a holy 
life. 

TELOOGOO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS. 
Itinerant Labors. 

- Nellore, Sept. 25, 1864.—I have writ- 
ten before of the regular system of itine- 
racy among the villages which I began 
in January of this year. The native 
helpers have been touring near Ongole, 
having gone thence by anewroad. They 
came in the 15th inst., having been ab- 
sent just two months, in which time they 
have done a highly important work, vis- 
iting and preaching in seventy-three vil- 
lages, and in many of them more than 
once or twice. 

For want of money this important work 
stopped here for the present, and that 
too at just the time when the weather 
permits me to join in it for the next four 
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‘months, if not longer. I might be out in 


the districts until about the 1st of April, 
1865. 

It is now clear to my mind and the 
minds of the catechists that this is a prac- 
ticable thing, that there is no obstacle in 
the way except want of money, and also 
that its importance cannot be measured 
by any human standard. So here we 
pause again in pain; but we will make 
farther effort here in India to get means } 
and, if we succeed, we shall go forward, 
trusting that though we sow in tears, 
either we or our successors will reap in 
joy, and return home with large sacks of 
grain. 

A Slow Process. 

Sept. 26.—The move to the point indi- 
cated in your paper to the Burman mis- 
sionaries, pointing to the right policy in 
conducting missions,* rejoices our heart. 
But in our joy we feel keenly the great 
disparity between our condition and theirs. 

If we attempted a Convention, what 
should we convene ? Who would be on 
the several committees? In this broad 
field I can see nothing before us but long 
years of sowing, except God in his won- 
der-working power of grace were to turn 
this people as the streams in India are 
coming, in mighty floods ; crowds flock- 
ing to the great Saviour of souls. 

* See Macedonian for Sept., 1864, p. 34. 

FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. C—. 
More Baptisms. 

D—, Oct. 5, 1864.—Our work has 
difficulties, struggles and miseries, but 
thanks to God, there is also some progress 
and encouragements. I only regret to 
be left alone to work in this great field. 
We had last Sabbath day five baptisms. 
Our chapel could not hold all our hear- 
ers even in the morning; in the after- 
noon it was still more crowded. 

‘First Fruit in a New Place. 

One of those who applied for baptism 
is a Mr. E——, a shoemaker, at P——. 
He is the first fruit in this Catholic village, 
where we have a religious revival. I 
need a workman to help me togo there ; 
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it is ten miles from this, and a very inter- 
esting village. This man is thirty-seven 
years old; he is earnest, serious, and 
clever. I hope he will have a good influ- 
ence. Another, Mr. G——, was former- 
ly a glass-maker. In the very beginning 
of his knowledge of the truth, he left his 
trade in order to have his Sabbaths free 
from work. He began to hawk about, 
selling haberdashery, with 50 francs’ 
worth of different things he obtained 
on credit. Everybody feared lest he 
should fail, and his wife, who was as yet a 
Roman Catholic, blamed him for his rash- 
ness. What would become of her with 
her little ones? God blessed him, and 
he is now able to earn his bread, and has 
the confidence of the tradesmen, who 
gave him 800 francs’ worth upon credit. 
He is clever, earnest, bold to imprudence ; 
but piety has already reformed his char- 
acter. I hope he will become one of 
the pillars of the church of D——. His 
wife has greatly improved ; I think it will 
not be long before she applies for baptism. 

B——,, is a youth of twenty-four, from 
the department of P——, where we have 
several members. There is much good 
to be done there, but I cannot go and visit 
them. 
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Not to be Put Down. 

8S. H——, of C——, is a young man, 
aged nineteen. His family visited us last 
year, and felt rather inclined to our 
doctrines; but they were staggered and 
drawn back to nationalism by the pastor 
of that town. 

Through their means this minister pro- 
posed to me diffculties in the way of bap- 
tism, and we had a controversy in writing. 
The minister’s personal influence was 
such as to reiittach them, as we thought, 
to the national church. But this young 
man wrote to us that the idea of bap- 
tism came back constantly to his mind, 
and whilst reading the passages in his 
Bible his conscience accused him; so he 
applied for baptism. He is a timid, but 
pious young man. 

My second daughter was the fifth can- 
didate. God has granted me this grace, 
that three of my daughters have entered 
the church by baptism. Not having 
means to. educate my children in France, 
she went to England to teach French and 
learn English. May God grant us to see 
the youngest also brought to the faith. 
It was indeed a day of rejoicing for us. 
Pray for my scattered family and my 
work. 


MISCELLANY. 


MISSIONARY MEETING IN DENMARK. 

In the little town of Soré the Danish 
Mission Society held recently its great 
annual meeting. This ancient town is 
one of the most interesting places in Den- 
mark, and many of our most glorious re- 
membrances are traced to it. Here the 
celebrated bishop Absalom lived, and is 
buried ; here lived and wrote also his 
friend Saxe Grammatacus, who is the 
author of a Danish history which is still 
preserved and read with much interest 
in recent times. Here, also, Halberg 
founded his academy, a college where a 
number of boys are educated and in- 
structed, partly from his legacies; and 
in this town many of our most celebrat- 


ed poets have passed their lives. 


The meeting brought together a great 
number of clergymen and other friends 
of the mission, all of whom were hospita- 
bly received by the inhabitants, of Soro. 
It commenced at 11 o’clock with a service 
in the church, a fine building of consid- 
erable age. Mr. Smieth, from Svend- 
borg, preached a very edifying and spir- 
itual sermon on Matt. xiv. 12,14. Be- 
fore and after the sermon hymns were 
sung, taken from a little collection made 
especially for this purpose, and one of 
these hymns was also sung after each 
of the addresses, the one chosen being 
adapted to the topic that was to be treat- 


ed next in order. . 
After service, the meeting began in 


_| the hall of the academy, which is situated 


| 
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close to the church. Every possible place 
was filled by an attentive audience. Af- 
ter a short prayer, a hymn, and a few in- 
troductory words, the Rev. Mr. Wullf, 
from Rodngo, was elected chairman, and 
the director of the Mission Society, Dr. 
Kalkar, opened the discussion with a re- 
view of mission work in general, its past, 
its present, and its future, touching at 
the same time on the principal objections 
made to missions. After him came the 
Rev. Mr. Hansen, one of the exiled clergy- 
men from Schleswig. Ina most eloquent 
address on the passage, “I will make of 
thee a great nation,” he stated his views 
of missions, and told many interesting 
facts from his travels. He had sojourned 
at Frankobar at the time when the colo- 
ny was sold, and described the sorrow of 
the natives when they heard that they 
were to be given up. He told them 
about the Hawaii Isles, where he also 
had spent some time; and made then a 
comparison between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions, describing the 
animosity that often reigned between the 
missionaries of different religions, who, 
instead of laboring together in a friendly 
spirit, did not lift the hat to one another 
in the street. He complained that mis- 
sionaries gave too much of their time to 
the translation of books and to teaching 
in the schools, which prevented their 
periodical intercourse with the natives ; 
and concluded with the hope that mis- 
sions would now merit something of that 
praise that had sometimes been lavished 
too richly upon them. 

Dr. Kalkar first opposed the last speak- 
er, because he had said that the Roman 
Catholic Mission was not nearly so expen- 
sive as the Protestant. He proved that 
the priests, even if they could themselves 
exist more cheaply, used much money for 
images of saints, for altar adornments, 
and incense. They could well live more 
cheaply, because they were not married ; 
but that was the great benefit of the 
Protestant mission, that the missionaries 
could live with their families in the dear- 
est and nearest ties. This also acted, as 
an example of Christian domestic life, 
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much upon the heathen. The Rev. Mr. 
Fich, of Copenhagen, then opposed Mr. 
Hansen, in saying that the missionaries 
lost the time they gave to instruction in 
the schools ; because, as he said, the mis- 
sionaries should not only act upon the 
present generation, but through the 
schools upon that which was to come, and 
that much benefit had arisen through the 
translation of Bibles and other religious 
books. A hymn and evening prayer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Sonno, of Thisted, vonclud- 
ed the meeting of the firstday. But the 
wish for hearing the word of God was 
not yet satisfied, and in the evening a 
great gathering took place, when the 
Rev. Mr. Clausen (who had been a min- 
ister in the army) and the Rev. Mr. Fich 
preached to a late hour. 

The meeting commenced again at nine 
on the following morning, with a prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Friusadt, of Copenha- 
gen; and then, after the usual hymn, the 
Rev. Mr. Fich described the life and suf- 
ferings of the late Dr. Judson. The 
Rev. Dr. Risdoun then gave his views of 
missions, and said that it was his convic- 
tion that there would be a great many 
souls of all people that would be led to 
the Lord; it was only needful to labor 
patiently and diligently, and not to be 
abashed by those who said that the pres- 
ent day was no time for missions; it was 
always a time to enlarge the kingdom of 
our Lord. 

The next speaker was the Rev. Mr. 
Beck, from Udby, who conimenced by 
remonstrating fervently against the many 
meetings for foreign missions held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, both in what 
he styled the living and the dead congre- 
gations. He thought that there was too 
much done for foreign, and too little for 
home missions; it was far better to 
awaken a little more life among ourselves, 
before we ventured to do something for 
others. It was a kind of mockery to 
speak of Christian zeal and missions to 
those who showed no interest for their 
own spiritual welfare. He then strongly 
recommended the Union for Home Mis- 
sions, of ‘which he is one of the leaders, 
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and from which much was to be expected ; 
and told of the establishment and institu- 
tion of this Union, of the great benefit that 
was derived from it, of the many books 
sold and givén away by the colporteurs 
and others. 

The Rev. Mr. Rothe first opposed the 
last speaker, saying that the Home Mis- 
sion was not an institution of recent birth, 
but had existed as long as an established 
church had existed, and that every min- 
ister in that church was to be regarded 
as a home missionary; to regard those 
established by that union in any other 
light, was to institute another church in 
the church, whose functionaries were to 
act quite independent from those ap- 
pointed by the state, and that would cause 
dissolution instead of harmony. The 
Rev. Dr. Kalkar remonstrated against 
Mr. Beck, that he had held many mission 
meetings as well in what was termed the 
living as the dead parts of the country, 
and never felt any difference between 
them. He strongly opposed the names 
living or dead, as nobody but the Lord 
could count the believing souls spread in 
all parts. He had often found that much 


good had arisen from meetings held in: 


what were styled dead congregations, and 
many a spark had on those occasions 
been lighted for the glory of God among 
those who had perhaps not before shown 
much interest in religion. 

After several minor discussions con- 
cerning this point, an opportunity was 
again given to the Rev. Dr. Kalkar, who 
described the present state of the Danish 
Missions, and what had been done during 
late years. In Greenland they had sug- 
tained those labors which they had 
taken upon them ; but there was nothing 
of peculiar interest to tell about that col- 
ony. On the other hand, he had the 
great joy to communicate that Denmark 
had recommenced its mission in the East 
Indies. A highly respectable and dis- 
tinguished missionary, Mr. Ocks, who had 
labored there for sixteen years, but could 
not agree with the Mission Society of 
Leipzig, in whose service he was, regard- 
ing the observances of ritual,:had offered 


his services to the Danish Society, and 
they had, after due consideration, been 
accepted. Now he has passed into Da- 
nish service, and is waiting for two of the 
pupils of the mission school, who are to 
be sent over to him as soon as their ne- 
cessary preparation is completed. The 
speaker was, in consequence of the late 
hour, obliged to abbreviate much more 
he had to say upon that subject. After 
a hyrfn, the concluding prayer was offer- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, of Noad- 
ruge, in which he thanked God for the 
blessing that was given to us in these 
days, and prayed that all might take it 
with them to their homes. 

The final service in the church com- 
menced at three o’clock. The Rev. Mr. 
Hartrup, from Fredericksborg, preached, 


choosing for his text the Gospel of St. 


Luke xi. 5—9. At five o’clock, as many 
of the guests as could find room partook 
of a common and frugal dinner, which a 
friendly spirit pervaded, and where the 
acquaintances made in these days were 
renewed and strengthened, and where 
many good wishes for the future advance- 
ment of missions, and for further happy 
meetings, were pronounced. At seven 
we separated, all thankful for the blessed 
days we had spent together, the remem- 


brance of which we hope may last long. 


—Christian Work. 


THE GERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH IN 
CAFFRARIA. 

Late information has been received 
from the first German Baptist Church in 
Caffraria, the constitution of which was 
announced in the Magazine for April, 
1862, p. 121. Soon after the joyful com- 
mencement there described,—and after 
it had grown to the number of sixty 
members,—a root of bitterness crept in 
and the church was divided. Some of the 
members with the pastor formed one par- 
ty, and the rest of the church formed 
another, and elected Mr. Sandow, of 
Templin, pastor. This occurred in April, 


1862. Since that time most of the mem-. 


bers have united themselves with the 
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latter body, which has enjoyed the Divine 
blessing to such a degree that the church 
had increased in September last to 160 
members. Powerful awakenings have 
occurred from time to time, so that the 
people have sometimes remained togeth- 
er for a long time, once for two days and 
a night continuously ; on one Sabbath, 
ten were baptized, on the next day, elev- 
en, and on the Sabbath following, seven- 
teen. 

Five brethren aid Mr. Sandow in 
preaching the gospel at the five out-sta- 
tions. Mr. 8. is sensible of his weakness, 
and asks the prayers of his brethren. 

He writes to the church in Templin—+ 
“I am inexperienced, and far removed 
from my brethren. In God’s providence, 
feeble as I am, I am called tobe a leader 
of the flock. I watch over them with 
tears, laboring for them day and night, 
and I often lie sleepless on account of 
the anxiety I feel for them.” 


SKETCH OF RAMA CHUNDRA, OF 
CUTTACK. 

Rama Chundra Jacheek was of Mah- 
ratta descent, and his ancestors came 
from Nagpore to Cuttack in the service 
of the Mahratta government. His grand- 
father and father were successively gov- 
ernors of the fort at Cuttack but in the 
autumn of 1803, when he was about seven 
years old, an event occurred deeply hu- 
miliating to his family, but which has 
been, in the providence of God, fraught 
with the richest mercy to them and 
many others. The Mahratta rule ceas- 
ed in Orissa,* and the English govern- 


*A deeply interesting incident occurred in 
connection with the taking of the fort, which 
has never before been published. Not far from 
the place where the companies of the 22d were 
encamped, the horrid rite of Suttee was about 
to be perpetrated. “Our men,’’ said one of the 
privates of the regiment, “saw the Hindus go- 
ing to burn a living woman with her dead hus- 
band, and they took her away by force from a 
great multitude that was assembled to perform 
and witness the awful ceremony. After con- 
quering their enemies, they brought the woman 
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ment was established in its place. The 
family at once fled to Kokoakund, where 
they had an estate, and dwelt in the vil- 
lage of Bhoriapore, which is about ten 
miles distant from Cuttack. 

It would not interest the reader to de- 
scribe the early years of Rama Chundra. 
It will be sufficient to state that till he 
was more than thirty years of age he was 
a zealous idolater; and the regularity 
with which he worshipped the family 
idols, the reverence with which he adored 
his spiritual guide, and the readiness he 
displayed to offer sacrifices, or go on pil- 
grimage, or do anything required by his 
religion, might well put to shame the pro- 
fessors of a purer faith. Evidently he 
desired toknow God, and the way of ac- 
ceptably worshipping Him; and to such, 
I believe, the God of all grace always 
shows the way of life. While a devoted 
disciple of Sundera Das, he and the other 
disciples of the gooroo received and ea- 
gerly read the New Testament, and sev- 
eral tracts, among which the First Cate- 
chism and the Jewel Mine may be es- 
pecially mentioned. The gooroo ex- 
plained the Christian books as well as he 
could; but his teaching was a strange 
mixture of Hindu philosophy and Chris- 
tian truth. When his “children,” as he 
called his disciples, could not understand 
his explanation, he flogged them, and they 
received the chastisement like naughty 
children, conscious of deserving it; but 
Rama made the testimony of the Lord 
his meditation, and was soon wiser than 
his teacher. He reasoned with himself— 
Can one blind man lead another? Can 
a,sinner save a sinner? Can I find 
out the truth by trusting in that which 
is false ? At this time he lost all rever- 

ence for Juggernath and the idols he had 
formerly worshipped. Some he broke to 


teresting to remark that more than a quarter of 
a century before the Honorable Company abol- 
ished the atrocious rite, and indeed before the 
question of its abolition had in any way, by 
missionary protest or otherwise, come before 
the Supreme Council, these rongh English sol- 
diers signalized their conquest of Orissa by 


_ down to the regiment.” It is particularly in- 


forcibly preventing it. 
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pieces, some he threw away, some he 
burned, and some he trampled upon. 
He also renounced the fire worship in 
which he had before delighted, and the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. 

Another effect of his reading the Tes- 
tament and the tracts was that he had a 
deep and awful sense of sin, and as yet 
he knew not who could deliver him from 
the burden. To use his own expressive 
language, he was baptized in a sea of 
trouble. He knew by bitter experience 
the meaning of the words, “A wounded 
spirit who can bear!” He often cried 
out in the anguish of his soul, “O that 
I had never been born! Why did I not 
die in my mother’s womb? Or why did 
I not die in infancy or early youth ?” 
He sometimes reproached himself for 
reading the Scriptures and tracts, as by 
this means he had learnt his state as a 
sinner, and hid found that the wages of 
sin was death. “O,” he said, “that I had 
died in ignorance, for then should I have 
had no guilt! I may be called into eter- 
nity to-day, and if it be so, hell will be my 
portion. O, how shall I dwell with 
everlasting burnings ? How shall I en- 
dure devouring fire ?” In this state of 
mental agony months passed away, and 
to add to his distress, the forgotten sins 
of former years were remembered, and 
were as a frightful spectre to his soul. He 
wept and trembled at the thought of a 
judgment to come, and was sorely tempt- 
ed by the great adversary to destroy him- 
self; but God gave him grace to resist the 
temptation. At times a ray of hope like 
a shooting star darted through his mind, 
“Who can tell but the All-mereiful God 
may pardon and save me?” But: this 
hope was soon damped by the thought 
that “God was holy, and would not hear 
the woris of sinners.” In this state he 
could neither sleep by night nor work 
by day. 
and no pleasure in any thing on earth. 

At length the Book which had reveal- 
éd his disease revealed also his remedy. 
“God,” as he said, “discovered unto me 


the glorious remedy He had himself. pre- | 
pared, and tins remedy was Christ slain 
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He had no appetite fot his food; | 
death, ease by thy 
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on the cross. This I saw, and I wanted 
no other. In that cross I reposed my 
confidence.” The darkness now passed 
away, and light and peace broke in on 
his soul. Now his grateful language was, 
“Thou God of heaven and earth, I will 
bless thy name a thousand times; for 
whereas I was in the valley of death, thou 
hast opened unto me the path of life; I 
was overwhelmed in guilt, but thou hast 
revealed the way of righteousness. That 
righteousness is our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
The humility, contrition, and entire de- 
pendence on Christ which characterized 
the happy convert will be best expressed 
in the devout language in which he ad- 
dressed his Lord and Saviour—language 
which not only happily expresses the 
feelings of a sinking soul laying hold of 
Christ, but which also pleasingly illus- 
trates the figurative way in which a Hin- 
du delights to express himself. 

“O Lord, save me by thy grace. 
My sins are more in number than the 
sands of the sea, and are more weighty 
than the high mountains. Extend, O 
Lord, thy mercy to me, and remove this 
load which presses so heavily on my head. 
Weary and heavy laden, bearing the 
burden of sin, O Jesus, I lie at thy feet. 
Heal my wounded spirit; I have fallen 
into the slough of despond, and cannot 
rise. Put forth thy hand and raise me 
from the mire. I am like a man drown- 
ing in deep waters. Sinking in the 
waves, I ery,‘O, save my sinking soul, 
and place me in the ship of salvation.’ 
I am in dreadful darkness ; the shades of 
night have gathered round. O dispel 
my darkness, and let the lamp of righte- 
ousness burn in my house. O Jesus! 
thou alone art righteous. Thou didst 
pay my debt. Save me :by thy right, 
eousness. Let a spark of thy love fallon 
the mountain.of my sin, and burn it up. 
Give me anew heart. Give me life by 
and let me 
live forever.” 

Another important. was 


formed. He had for some time desired 
openly: to confess ‘his Lord, and this de- 
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tism of Gunga Dhor, But when he in- 
formed his wife that he had decided to 
go to Cuttack and be baptized, the difli- 
culties and trials that beset his path were 
such as required a martyr’s firmness to 
surmount. His wife, naturally of a very 
mild and lovely disposition, was deeply 
aggrieved andangry. She besought him 
with tears to defer his baptism till his 
children were married, and threatened 
to destroy herself if he did not yield ; for 
who, she asked, would marry the children 
of an outcast? His son, Sudanund Ja- 
cheek, followed him as he left for Cut- 
tack, fell at his feet, and entreated him 
not to go, protesting that if he did, he 
would go at once and hang or drown 
himself. But he had counted the cost, 
and none of these things shook his pur- 
pose. He calmly said to his son, “If you 
will destroy yourself, what can Ido? I 
must go to Cuttack and profess the Lord ; 
from this day I am dead towards these 
people, and towards all, and towards thee. 
If thou wilt be the Lord’s, then I will be 
thine.” He added a verse'to the follow- 
ing effect :— 
“Follow, my soul, the certain light 
Which Jesus to thee gives ; 
The soul that firmly follows Him 
With Him forever lives.” 

The family went with him as far as 
Koojebur, the residence of Sundera Das, 
in the hope that the entreaties of the goo- 
roo would be more effectual than their 
own ; but it was in vain. Rama preach- 
ed the gospel plainly and faithfully to his 
former spiritual guide, told him he was 
a deceiver and a false Christ, that he was 
seeking his own praise and glory, and not 
the good of his disciples. He then pro- 
cveded to Cuttack. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and 
on this day, November lst, 1829, he was 
baptized by Mr. Lacey, in the Mahanuddi 
river. His relatives had spent the morn- 
ing with him alone, endeavoring to per- 
suade him to recant, and go back with 
them. Inthe afternoon they went to the 
missionary, and begged of him not to bap- 
tize the convert. They reasoned with 
Mr. Lacey,—“He is a great man’s son, 
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and his name is known very far; it will 
be a sad thing for him to become a Ferin- 
gee. Hiscaste will go, and with him will 
sink a whole race. His wife will put a 
rope round her neck and hang herself. 
All his children wil] become unprotected.” 
As soon as they left the house to pro- 
ceed to the waterside, Rama’s brother 
went up to him and hung upon him, 
weeping, and entreating him not to go, 
while the whole of his friends were much 
affected. Nothing daunted, this heroic 
man proceeded, and presently he witness- 
ed in the ordinance of baptism that “good 
confession before many witnesses,” which 
forever separated him from his former 
idols and all his idolatrous rites. 
Thirty-four years of life had now pass- 
ed, The remaining thirty-four were, with 
the exception of a brief and unhappy in- 
terval, spent in the service of Christ, and 
in active efforts to convert sinners from 
the error of their ways. He was the sec- 
ond native preacher engaged in Orissa, 
(Gunga Dhor being the first,) and was 
called to the work a few months after his 
baptism. His abilities for the work were 
of a high order. He held fast the faith- 
ful word as he had been taught, and al- 
ways exhibited Christ on the cross as the 
sinner’s only hope. In preaching to the 
heathen he did not deal so much as many 
in quotations from the Hindu shasters, 
but he appealed often in a strikingly im- 
pressive manner to “the law written in 
the hearts” of his hearers, and proved on 
their own principles that they were guil- 
ty and deserving of punishment. I have 
a lively remembrance of an address of 
this kind which he delivered fifteen years 
ago in the Cuttack bazaar, and of the 
impression it produced on his hearers. It 
was a deeply affecting comment on Ro- 
mans ii. 14, 15, His discourses to the 
Christians were solid and instructive, of- 
ten delivered in an.earnest and impres- 
sive manner, and remarkable for the per- 
tinence and abundance of Scripture quo- 
tations, Mr. Lacey, in informing the So- 
ciety, thirty-three years ago, of his recep- 
tion as a native preacher, described the 
peculiarities of his preaching in language 
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that might be fitly used of his whole min- 
isterial course. 

“He preaches clearly with great affec- 
tion and force, and he preaches the gos- 
pel. Jesus Christ and his cross are the 
essence of his discourses. He has learned 
to look to his Book for what he should 
say, and therefore says what his Book 
says more than he speaks the knowledge 
which he possesses independently there- 
of.” He was a close student of the Book 
to the end of his life. 

His ordination to the work of an evan- 
gelist took place in September, 1834. 
Gunga and he were ordained together, 
and it was the first service of the kind 
ever held in Orissa. An able introduc- 
tory discourse was delivered in English 
by Mr. John Goadby. The other parts 
of the service were in Oriya, and were 
conducted by Mr. Lacey. He offered 
the ordination prayer, and delivered the 
charge from 2 Tim. iv. 5, “Dothe work 
of an evangelist.” One who heard this 
discourse described it as “a very superior 
one, exactly suited to the occasion, and 
calculated to do much good, delivered as 
exactly in the Oriya idiom and attitude 
as if a brahmin had been the speaker.” 

The gratitude which our late dear 
friend ever expressed for the gospel of 
Christ was one of the marked features of 
his character. Long before he knew the 
gospel he sought rest to his soul in the 
devout observance of pagan rites; but he 
found it not. He found in the atone- 
ment of Christ all that he had vainly 
sought in heathenism. He felt this doc- 
trine to be in every way adapted to his 
state as a ruined sinner. It assured him 
of pardon. It delivered him from those 
fearful forebodings of eternal woe which 
had led him to say, with the first murder- 
er, “My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” It brought light and peace to his 
soul. He felt that it was a firm founda- 
tion, and he never let go his hope. His 
whole soul responded to the sentiment, 


“O, never let my thoughts renounce 

_ The gospel of my God; 

Where vilest crimes are cleansed at once, 
In my Redeemer’s blood.” 
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Eighteen years ago a Christian friend 
in England sent him a present of warm 
clothing, with a view of contributing to 
his comfort when itinerating to preach 
the gospel. In acknowledging the gift 
in a letter to this friend, he said that he 
prized it much, and should find it very 
useful ; but he was much more delighted 
with the love it manifested. He did not, 
however, forget to add, that the highest 
mark of love which the English Christians 
had shown was in sending the ministers 
of Christ with “the inestimable treasure 
of the gospel” to Orissa. This was grace, 
he observed, of which his forefathers were 
never privileged to hear. The gospel 
was the great light. It revealed the way 
of eternal life, and the good he had ob- 
tained by it was more than he could ex- 
press. 

It is refreshing in this connection to 
notice the deep affection which he ever 
cherished for his spiritual father, Mr. 
Lacey, and how in expressing this affec- 
tion he could never forget that he was 
the instrument of communicating to him 
the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 
The following extract of a letter written 
by Rama, in the name of the native 
Christians to his beloved pastor when in 
England, is a pleasing illustration of this. 

“Thou hast shown unto us the great 
and glorious way of salvation. In the 
midst of darkness we have by thy instruc- 
tions seen a great light, and thou hast 
been an example to us in the way of 
righteousness. Affording us various help 
and all kinds of excellent instructions, 
thou hast firmly settled and established 
our minds; and therefore by thee we 
have in the Lord Jesus Christ received 
a new birth unto life. We are become 
of the household of God, and continually 
rejoice in the Lord Jesus Christ, offering 
praise to the Lord our God. Moreover, we 
énjoy the sweet hope of everlasting life, 
and therefore, O our greatly ‘beloved, 
since the day thou didst depart from this 
place and set out'on thy journey to thine 
own country, taking with thee thy wife 


ard children, even from that day tears 


have not ceased to run down from our 
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eyes for thee ; for as a father and mother 
love and protect their children, so hast 
thou, with all knowledge and understand- 
ing, and love of God, fed and nourished 
our precious souls, Thisinstruction even 
now we daily digest in our minds, and 
for thee we never cease to pray to God.” 

The interest which he manifested in 
the arrival of new missionaries, and the 
fervor of his supplications for the enlarge- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, were 
pleasing to notice. Twenty years ago, 
when the mission had been greatly en- 
feebled by removals and death, he wrote 
a letter to the young ministers of the de- 
nomination, which was translated by Mr. 
Lacey. An extract or two will illustrate 
the affectionate earnestness of his appeal. 

“Q my young brethren, O that you 
could see how many who are related to us 
by the common ties of humanity are walk- 
ing the road to death unwarned, unin- 
structed. Will you not come and warn and 
save them? They are preparing them- 
selves for misery, and are dropping into 
hell; will you not come and try to save 
them? They are deluded by the fables 
and follies of idolatry, and are entirely 
ignorant of the solemn realities of eterni- 
ty, which nevertheless they must soon 
behold.” 

In another part of the same letter he 
says: 

“Our beloved missionary brethren 
have succeeded in getting out some stones 
from the temple of Satan ; but, my young 
brethren, it is hard work getting out 
these stones. They are now weaker 
than they were, and we are all weak ; but 
you are young and strong; come and 
get outa few, of these stones; this will 
cause the temple of Satan the sooner to 
fall. These stones which you may get 
out are good to build the temple of Christ, 
and then the offerings of love may be 
made, If by the salvation of one soul 
you should add one gem to the diadem of 
Christ, O what a work, would that }al 
What more can I say? Our cow gr 
is burnt up;, come and save it by guid- 
ing the. stream of living water every- 
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His similes were often striking and im- 
pressive, and greatly helped his hearers 
in understanding the spiritual truth con- 
veyed. He was also the author of two 
pleasing hymns, which the churehes in 
Orissa will not willingly let die. One of 


these commences with the following lines , 


“Beyond these heavens with ether filled, 
Beyond unmeasured space, 
God dwells upon a throne of light, 
And manifests his grace. 
Then come, my soul, and worship Him; 
In Christ salvation dwells.” 
The chorus of the other is 
“O Jesus! attired in pity, 
The friend of the friendleas, the ocean of 
mercy art Thou—" 


and the whole of the hymn isin harmony 
with the chorus, 

The close of our aged brother's course 
was not marked by the transporting rap- 
tures sometimes vouchsafed tg the dying 
saint; but there was a calm and unwav- 
ering confidence in the atonement of 
Christ, which dispelled all fear and sus- 
tained him when flesh and heart were 
failing. The Mungala Sumachar (i. e. 
the gospel) had always been a great 
word with him, and the hope it reveals 
comforted and cheered his spirit when 
eternity was near. “I feel,” he said, in 
one of his conversations with me, “that 
I have been an unprofitable servant. 
My sins have been innumerable ; but one 
drop of the blood of Christ is sufficient 
to cleanse me from them all. Jesus bore 
my sins. He paid my debts and set me 
free. This is my hope; I have no other. 
Lhave no fear; I know that for me to 
die would be gain.” 

The history. of our aged brother pleas- 
ingly illustrates the important results flow- 
ing from the conversion of one sinner to 
Christ. God permitted him to see a con- 
siderable number of his family united to 
the church of Christ. His. wife—Lach- 

i, Bai—who violently opposed his bap- 
tism, was led by the grace of God into 
the way of holiness, and after adorning 
her profession by a consistent walk and 
conversation for a few years, died in the 
faith and hope. of the gospel. Her name 
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is remembered with honor among the 
first-fruits of Orissa’s daughters to Christ. 
His son, who threatened to destroy him- 
self if his father was baptized, has been 
for twenty-eight years a worthy member 
of the church, and for a considerable 
portion of the time a useful deacon, and 
he is beloved and honored by the heathen 
as well as by his brethren in Christ. His 
daughter, Bochmi Bai, was also added to 
the flock of Christ, and fifteen years since 
died in the fall assurance of faith. When 
asked by her father whether she had any 
fear of death, she answered, “Why shouid 
I fear death? I ama Christian. Christ 
conquered death: why then should I 
fear it?” His daughter by his second 
wife, Pili Bai, confessed her Lord a few 
months before his death. His elder 
brother Balaram was strongly opposed 
to his baptism. He has long been a con- 
sistent member of the church, so has his 
wife. Some of their children and grand- 
children are also united with us in the 
fellowship of the gospel. He lived to see 
not less than twenty-one of his family 
baptized and united to the church, three 
of whom were his grandchildren; and 
all of them, with the exception of two 
who sleep in Jesus, are still, it is trusted, 
walking in the way of Heaven. If results 
90 interesting and important as these be 
witnessed in a little more than thirty 
years, what may we not hope for when 
centuries have passed away ! 

This narrative may fitly close with Ra- 
ma’s own words in commencing the nar- 
rative of his Christian experience.— 
“Now to God the Father, the Sovereign 
of heaven and earth; and to his be- 
loved Son the Lord Jesus Christ, be the 
kingdom and the power; eternal salva- 
tion and glory; praise, blessing, and 
thanksgiving, forever and ever. Amen.” 
—Reo. Mr. Buckley, of Cuttack, India. 


THE CHUMBA MISSION. 

The history of the introduction of 
Christianity into any country is an event 
of sufficient interest and importance to 
deserve a chapter to itself; but its intro- 
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duction into the Himalayan province cf 
Chumba has been marked by features 
which contrast so strongly with the re- 
ception of Christianity in the plains of 
India, as to demand a more particular 
notice; and while the apparent success 
which the proclamation of the gospel in 
this hill State has met with may serve 
to encourage those who lobk upon mis- 
sionary work in India as almost impos- 
sible, it may at the same time suggest, 
even to the older missionaries, a new 
mode of attacking the false systems of 
India, and of obtaining a more interest- 
ed hearing for the religion of the white 
man. With the statistics before us of 
the progress which Christianity has made 
in India, referring more especially to the 
Bengal Presidency, it would certainly 
seem as if the country was not ripe for 
the gospel, and the door for the mission- 
ary not yet open. Compare what has 
been done here with what has been ef- 
fected in other places of the world; con- 
sider the loss of valuable lives, the waste 
of precious time, and the almost insig- 
nificant result; and the thoughtful ob- 
server must come to the conclusion that, 
however valuable the efforts of mission- 
aries as schoolmasters and pioneers of 
civilization in the educational depart- 
ment may be, still, for their proper work, 
that of preachers of the gospel, mission- 
aries have either rashly entered upon a 
field which all experience proves to be 
unready for tillage, or else there is some 
radical mistake in the modus operandi. 
The territory of Chumba lies in the 
depths of the Himalaya, with Cashmere on 
one side and Thibet on the other. Ev- 
ery variety of scenery and every kind of 
climate, as also every diversity of fruit 
and flower, are to be met with in this 
mountain district. Here are precipitous 
mountains covered with perpetual snow, 
and there lofty grassy slopes, like the 
downs of England, clad with everlasting 
verdure. In the valleys and gorges, or 
among the passes of these hills, seenery 
quite Alpine in character is to be met 
with; while abundance of mountain tor- 


rents, forming cascades and waterfalls as 
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they run their race, and wayside temples 
picturesquely situated in the midst of the 
sacred cedars, or forts and castles perch- 
ed on lofty crags, the retreat of many a 
robber chief, add beauty and interest to 
the scenery. 

The people who inhabit this hilly re- 
gion are frank and independent in their 
character, but very poor; and, till late- 
ly, much oppressed by the priestly brah- 
mins, or ministers of the court. It is 
only now while we write that the pres- 
ent civil officer, Donald M’Nabb, Esq., 
the superintendent of Chumba, follow- 
ing out the reforms introduced by the 
first superintendent, Major Reid, has 
brought in a law for the emancipation 
gradually, and by steps easy to the pro- 
prietors, of the slaves of Chumba. Dur- 
ing the minority of the present Rajah, 
and the rapacity and oppression of the 
hangers-on of the court, the kingdom 
was almost reduced to bankruptcy ; and 
as neither life, property, nor female vir- 
tue was safe, not a few emigrated to 
other places. It was at this crisis that 
the present Rajah, an amiable young 
man, partial to Europeans, and =, 
anxious for the improvement of his coun- 
try, applied for, and obtained, the ser- 
vices of a British officer as superintend- 
ent; and under his management pros- 
perity and law have been restored, in a 
great degree, to this smiling land. 

Chumba itself is an ancient city, pleas- 
antly situated on the sloping side of one 
hill, and surrounded on all sides by oth- 
ers, on the banks of the noisy Ravee, 
which rolls its turbid and rapid waters 
some 300 feet below. The city is the 
residence of the Rajah and a corrupt 
court; and as luxury and vice, with su- 
perstition, too often go together, it is the 
seat of numerous temples dedicated to 
the goddess Deoi, or Kalee, richly en- 
dowed out of the lands of the Rajah, 
and swarming with a lazy, ignorant and 
profligate priesthood. In pleasing con- 
trast to the wretched shingle-roofed 
houses of which Chumba is composed, 
and the gross superstitions which hover 
round the numerous temples of the city, 
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is the college green, where groups of 
beautiful and happy children play some- 
thing like English games. The inhabi- 
tants of the city, the hill and valley, are 
in caste and character much like those 
who are to be met with in the plains. 
Having come less into contact with Eu- 
ropean civilization, they are more natural 
and less spoilt than our own subjects, 
One tribe peculiar to these hills de- 
serves @ more particular notice. The 
Guddees, a nomadic shepherd race, driv- 
en by the Mohammedan invasion, accord- 
ing to their account, into the hills, have 
here settled ; but both in address, appear- 
ance and manners, they are very much 
altered from their brethren of the plains. 
They belong to no particular caste, hav- 
ing among them representatives of every 
class. With a wise discrimination they 
wander from place to place for pasture, 
according to the seasons; in the cold 
weather residing with their flocks and 
herds and households, in real patriarchal 
state, in the lowlands which lie at the 
foot of the higher hills, and seeking cool- 
er and less rainy districts as the hot weath- 
er approaches. We have never met with 
any natives so pleasant to dea! with as 
these Guddees, nor any so much like the 
inhabitants of European countries. Such 
is a brief sketch of the province of Chum- 
ba in its physical and moral aspects. 
When the Rev. Mr. Ferguson first 
thought of commencing a mission there, 
the superintendent, Major Reid, rather 
discouraged the project — wishing, at 
least, that the introduction might be de- 
ferred. Major Reid had found it neces- 
sary, on his first appointment, to use 
measures for the restoration of justice and 
order, which could not but be distasteful 
to a corrupt court and its hangers-on. A 
Ranee, dissolute beyond even the custom 
of Eastern princes, whore lands had been 
forfeited for gross misconduct, and brah- 
mins mulcted of more than half their usu- 
al gains, were not people the most likely 
to welcome the missionary ; and the su- 
perintendent not unnaturally thought 
that the advent of the missionary at such 
a time, taken in connection with his own 
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reforms, would seem tothe people (ever 
ready to misconstrue our policy and take 
alarm) as part of a set plan for the an- 
nexation or conversion of the country. 
Notwithstanding this discouragement on 
the part of the civil officer which the mis- 
sionary met with, and which was a clear 
gain to the cause, disconnecting it from 
the government, the missionary went over 
to see the Rajah in October last, and met 
with a very kind reception. Quarters 
were temporarily allotted to him in the old 
palace, ground and materials promised for 


building a house, church and school, and, 
in a word, every facility offered for the 
promotion of the cause. To say that the 
whole city lay in idolatry, while a corrupt 
court and profligate priesthood fattened 
on the labors of the people, would only be 
to tell half the truth. The people them- 
selves were wholly dissolute, chastity and 
virtue being qualities almost unknown in 
Chumba. 

Such, briefly, was the state of affairs, 
when the Rev. Mr. Ferguson, Presby- 
terian chaplain of H. M.’s 71st, set his 
foot on the soil of that lovely country, 
and determined to plant the cross of 
Christ in the midst of it. As might have 
been ex pected of a chaplain, the reverend 
gentleman was little acquainted with the 
language of Hindustan, and was altogeth- 
er ignorant of the patois of Chumba; and, 
to some, it seemed as if he was unsuited 
for missionary work, both from this cause 
and the difficulty which he found in ac- 
quiring the language. But if he was 
feeble in speech, his earnestness and his 
love were great. It seemed asif his whole 
being was consumed by a great desire to 
tlake Christ known. His eye kindled 
with light and intelligence, and his whole 
frame was moved within him, as he spake 
of the darkness of superstition, and his 
intense desire to set forth Christ crucified. 
No doubt some of his notions were crude ; 
no doubt his method of evangelization 
seemed peculiar ; but men of his stamp are 
not to be measured by the ordinary rules 
of human life. He felt himself to be an 
apostle. To his mind it was clear, by re- 
peated self-searchings, that he was called 
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to devote himself to missionary work, and 
difficulties and obstacles were cleared 
away before him. 

To this fervor and apostolic earnestness 
must be added another recommendation, 
which, to our minds, he possesses as a 
missionary to the heathens of India. He 
is a vegetarian and a teetotaller, living a 
frugal life on herbs and water, and real- 
izing before them the idea of a Christian 
faqueer. Moreover, with some knowl- 
edge of the properties of drugs and herbs 
as medicine. ha <7 forth a real joy to 


the bedside of the lowest to administer 
some healing draught. His fame as a 
medicine man has, no doubt, added not a 
little to his success as a missionary. 

In appearance, the reverend gentle- 
man is not less remarkable than in the 
views he holds. Tall and well-made, his 
couotenance bespeaks the attention and 
love of the beholder by its singularly plac- 
id and benevolent expression, while his 
flowing beard gives dignity to his appear- 
ance. Such is the missionary. Know- 
ing well the plans adopted by mission- 
aries generally for making known the 
gospel to the heathen, and the almost 
infinitesimal result, Mr. Ferguson hit 
upon a plan of his own which had at 
least the rare virtue of being strikingly 
original. 

Having got a footing in the province, 
and the good-will of the Rajah secured, 
the reverend gentleman, followed by two 
catechists, one speaking Hindi and the 
other Urdu, sallied forth to make procla- 
mation through the streets and alleys of 
Chumba. Advanced into the middle of 
a street, or before some native house, the 
strange cortege halted, when the mission- 
ary, in a loud voice, repeated a well- 
known text of the gospel, which, in its 
turn/*was uttered by the two catechists 
successively. The text the first day was, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, and good-will towards men ;” 
the next day, “God so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Hav- 
ing made the proclamation without any 
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exposition or commentary, the procession 
moved on, and thus for fourteen days 
marched through the city, till the man- 
ner and matter of the preacher were 
well-known to high and low, rich and poor. 

One incident in the history of this 
strange procession must be mentioned: 
arrived at the entrance of the Rajah’s 
palace, the procession stopped and again 
made proclamation; when the Rajah, 
surrounded by his ministers, came out, 
made a profound salaam, and offered, in 
the name of the god of Chumba, a year’s 
provision for the missionary. From that 
day the mission may be said to have been 
established, and success speedily follow- 
ed. Numbers regularly attended the ser- 
vices of the church or the Bible-readings 
of the catechists. Up to this date thir- 
teen persons who have been bap'iz d 
have remained firm, not only to their 
profession but to their trade, and do not 
desire to leave Chumba or to alter their 
mode of life. One man, a syce, in the 
employ of the Rajah, has asked to be al- 
lowed to remain where he is, rather than 
take service as a Christian evangelist, 
which he was invited todo. By the last 
accounts the work was going on well, and 
some fifty families had signified their in- 
tention to make a visible profession of 
Christianity. 

Nearly all the converts have been 
among the lowest castes, chumars. This 
was the case also in Tinneveily, and, 
more lately still, among the conversions 
of Agra. But what of this? “To the 
poor,” said the Great Preacher, “the gos- 
pel is preached:” The work is carried 
on, not by controversial preaching in the 
bazaars, but by house to house visitation 
and daily Bible-readings, first in one 
place and then in another. 

Such, briefly, is an account of tle in- 
troduction of Christ into Chamba.— 
Clearly an attentive hearing has been 
gained and a footing made. Clearly the 
deep earnestness and conviction of the 
man, and his skill as a medical man, have 
won him respect.—Church of Scotland 
Record. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE EAST. 


The Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East was formed in 
England, by a few ladies, in the year 
1834, for the purpose of conveying the 
glad tidings of salvation to the females of 
Eastern lands who are inaccessible to the 
teaching of male missionaries, and who, 
therefore, require the agency of their 
own sex for their evangelization, as well 
as for their education. To carry out this 
object, the committee train and send out 
European teachers, who carry the word 
which “giveth light” to the high-born 
ladies secluded within the walls of the 
harem and the zenana; they gather into 
Bible and sewing classes, wherever prac- 
ticable, the women of the lower ranks; 
they organize, conduct, or assist in or- 
phanages, boarding, day, infant, and rag- 
ged schools; and superintend the train- 
ing of native teachers. The committee 
also render help in various ways.to fe- 
male schools, already established in con- 
nection with other Protestant mission- 
ary societies. 

One hundred and fifteen qualified 
teachers have been sent out by the Soci- 
ety, and two hundred and twenty-seven 
young native school mistresses, trained 
by them, are now in active employment. 
Two hundred and sixty-nine schools are 
in correspondence with the Society, con- 
taining, according to the latest accounts, 
above ten thousand scholars, including 
some of all ages, from the lisping babe to 
the aged grandmother. 

The philanthropist will rejoice to find 
amongst them many rescued from slave- 
ry; others, saved from the revolting bu- 
man sacrifices of Orissa; and otheie, 
again, from intended murder by their 
own parents, who had thrown them out 
for destruction. The ethnologist may be 
informed that these pupils display every 
shade of color, from the swarthy African 
to the fair Syrian ; and present types of 
the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
and Malay races, besides Eurasians and 
Creoles; and the philologist will be inter- 
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ested in hearing that instruction is given 
to the children in thirty-nine languages, 
while the dialects spoken among them- 
selves amount to more than triple that 
number. 

Tothe heart of the Christian, however, 
the interest attaching to these pupils will 
be yet more deep and solemn, when he 
hears that they represent many of the 
false and corrupted systems of religion ; 
there are Buddhists, Mohammedans, Hin- 


dus, and Papists; fetish and devil wor! 


shippers ; members of Coptic, Greek, and 
Armenian churches; the daughters of 
Isaac and of Ishmael ; Druses; and many 
children of native converts. 

The sphere of labor included in the 
Society’s operations extends from the Med- 
iterranean eastward to China, and in- 
eludes the Malayan peninsula and archi- 
pelago, Burmah, India, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, Africa, and the Levant. 

China was the country to which the 
attention of the committee was first di- 
rected, but it is only now beginning to 
open fully for the labors of its teachers. 
Sixteen schools are all that the commit- 
tee can count in correspondence with 
them in that vast empire; and 3000 miles 
intervene between the most northern and 
the most southern of them. 

At the time of the formation of the So- 
ciety, in 1834, the committee anxiously 
inquired of those missionary friends to 
whom they addressed themselves, wheth- 
er any openings then existed for intro- 
ducing education among the higher class- 
es of native women ; and the agents they 
sent out were instructed to communicate 
with them on the subject. The result of 
their investigation was a full conviction 
that the time had then not arrived for 
‘entering upon “zenana work,” and the 
committee had to wait and watch for the 
fitting opportunity. 

A missionary’s wife wrote from Ben- 
gal, in 1835 Access may, in due time, 
be obtained to the higher or more re- 
spectable females ; our present efforts are 
all among the very dregs.” One of the 
Society’s own teachers wrote in the same 
year :—“At present all attempts to get 
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admittance to native females among the 
higher classes appear utterly useless.” 
At the same time a missionary’s wife 
wrote from Upper India :—*I entreat 
you to abound in prayers on our behalf, 
that a way may be opened for us among 
the women of respectability.” And anoth- 
er wrote fromthe Bombay Presidency: 
‘As yet there exists not among any classes 
whatever the slightest desire for female 
education.” 

Still, even in this thick darkness, faint 
gleams of light appeared from time to 
time. In 1837 four Baboos (native gen- 
tlemen) in Caleutta employed a young 
girl, who had been under the instruction 
of one of the Society’s agents, to teach 
their wives to read Bengali ; and in Tin- 
nevelly also, some effort of the kind was 
made. In 1836, however, the committee 
began their own direct work amongst 
Oriental ladies of the upper classes, by 
sending a lady to Egypt for this express 
purpose. She obtained access to the ha- 
rem of the Pasha, and wa3 engaged by 
him to educate the ladies of his family. 
In 1842 they entered, in a similar man- 
ner, upon zenana teaching in India, and 
for three years their agent carried on 
that work in Bombay ; but there the na- 
tives were alarmed at the Christian ele- 
ment; the committee met with disappoint- 
ment, and again they had to wait and 
watch for the opening of the prison-doors. 
Native gentlemen who visited England, 
communicated with the committee from 
time to time, and various efforts were 
made, with different results. Mrs. Sale, 
and subsequently Mrs. Mullens, must un- 
questionably be considered the pioneers 
in regular zenana teaching, and the com- 
mittee rejoiced to help them on in their 
important work. After these ladies had 
thus made a beginning, each successive 
year facts were brought tothe knowledge 
of the committee which proved that a de- 
sire for female education was spreading 
amongst the natives of the upper classes 
themselves. 

Now the committee rejoice over fifty- 
two zeuanas being open to their own cor- 
respondents in Calcutta alone, in which 
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upwards of 300 ladies are at this time re- 
ceiving Christian instruction from them. 
, Eleven years ago there were, in Up- 


per India, no means of education ior | 


young ladies born in the country, and 
whose parents were able to pay for their 
instruction, but those afforded by the 
Romish convent schools situated in the 
healthy climate of the Himalayas. Sev- 
eral friends of the Society, chaplains, mis- 
sionaries and officers, urged upon the 
committee the necessity of “putting forth 
their whole energy in counteracting the 
deadliness of the effects of Romanism 
upon the summits of those mountain 
peaks.” This led to the establishment by 
the society of the Protestant girls’ school 
at Landour, on the Himalayas, in 1854. 
The school has been self-supporting for 
some years, and in consequence of the 
‘success which has attended it, the Calcut- 
ta Diocesan Board of Education have re- 
solved, after friendly correspondence 
with this committee, (to whom they have 
applied to select their teachers,) to estab- 
lish a similar school at another station on 
the hills. 

Many of the schools in other parts of 
the East possess features of interest pecu- 
liar to themselves. We mention espe- 
cially the Diocesan Native Female 
Training School at Hongkong, the Chi- 
nese girls’ school, Singapore, visited by 
Admiral Sir James Hope, who has borne 
strong testimony to its value and efficien- 
ey, and its proposed little offshoot, the 
Chinese Ragged School; the Lady Grey 
Memorial School, Mauritius; the well- 
attended schools at Cape Town, held 
in a building which was formerly a 
theatre and in which the teacher car- 
ries on his own duties on the stage ; the 
Anna Braithwaite Orphan Asylum, Sier- 
ra Leone; the Training-school on the 
Lebanon, with its little practising day- 
school with several Druse children ; and 
the girls’ school at Nazareth. 

The Columbo School for the Daugh- 
ters of Native Gentlemen, established by 
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Mr. Clayton; the training-school and 
three day-schools in the north of Ceylon, 


(February, 


in a district which‘ contains thirty-five 
heathen schools and fifty heathen tem- 
ples; the Kaffir schools in the diocese of 
Graham's Town ; and the Cairo Ragged 


school, have recently been aided by 
grants of money, of school materials, or 
of boxes of work for sale. In India alone 
there are 135 schools in correspondence 
with the Society. 

The training of native teachers forms 
another important branch of the Society’s 


‘operations, and is carried on by every 


agent the committee have sent out. 

The Widow's Training-class at Kush- 
nagur, conducted by Mr. Blumhardt, has 
proved a satisfactory experiment, and 
funds only are wanting to enable similar 
classes to be established at other stations. 

The Society for “Promoting Female 
Education in the East” was the first to 
appeal to English Christians on behalf of 
Eastern females ; but since its formation, 
other societies with the same object have 
arisen in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent. Some have taken one part of 
the field, some another; others restrict 
themselves to one denomination of Chris- 
tian missions. Each has its own slight 
variation from this Society’s work. But to 
each of these younger sisters we would 
bid a God-speed. The field is wide, the 
need is great; there is work enough and 
room enough for all. 

The income of the Society for the year 
1863 amounted only to 42711. This sum 
is far short of the requirements of the 
work, which may be attributed to the 
difficulty necessarily experienced by a 
Society of ladies in making their wants 
and their wishes publicly known; and it 
may be added that the labor of educa- 
tion, under any circumstances, presents 
little of the excitement which even Chris- 
tians of the present day seem to demand 
before they will give of their abundance 
for the cause of their Master. Yet the 


committee have much to encourage them 
to go on, and to adopt as their motto the 
words of the Psalmist, “The Lord natu 
BEEN mindful of us; He will bless us.”— 
Christian Work. 
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MISSION WORK IN TRAVANCORE. 

The missionary who first preached the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ to the 
people of Travancore came here mote 
than fifty yeatsago. Atthat time Tray- 
ancore Was not so open to the missionary 
as it now is. Nor, indeed, was it permit- 
ted to any European to walk on the high 
roads, or to visit the capital city. Ifa 
great man from Madras, the represen- 
tative of the British Government, wished 
to come into Travancore to see the Rajah, 
on even government business, he was 
obliged to travel all along the sea coast, 
and was not then allowed to enter the 
capital. The Rajah used then to go out 
of the city, and meet and talk with the 
British Resident, from Madras; and as 
soon as he and all the other so-called 
holy people got back to the palace in 
Trevandrum, they went off and bathed, 
in order to wash away the pollution con- 
tracted by such a visit. 

The reason of all this was, because the 
brahmins believed Europeans to be such 
wretchedly low-caste people, that for 
them to walk on roads which had been 
trodden by their unholy feet would make 
them alsounclean. Nor were Europeans 
alone forbidden to travel on the high 
roads. Both at that time (fifty years 
ago) and now, in some parts of Travan- 
core, low-caste natives, though they be 
ever so wealthy, or clean, or clever, or 
well-behaved, just because they are low- 
caste people, were and still are kept from 
walking on certain roads. 

The first missionary came from Tinni- 
velly, in British India, and the first people 
he preached to were the low-caste peo- 
ple who were, and still are, so despised 
by the high-castes. Buta few were af- 
ter a time led to believe his message, and 
to profess Christ. He went about, and 
preached and prayed; and God blessed 
his preaching, and heard his prayer. 
Others were converted, who, turning 
from dumb idols, or the worship of malig- 
nant fiends, began to serve the only true 
and living God. 

After a time this first missionary left 
the country, when the people were for a 


time as sheep without a shepherd. But 
in a few years more other missionaries 
came to carry on the work which he had 
begiiia and to gather the Christian peo- 
pie into congregations, as well as to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. Friends 
in England became so much interested in 
their work as to send out money to them 
for the purpose of building chapels and 
schools, and to support the men who had 
been set apart as catechists and teachers 
in the different congregations. 

By the preaching and teaching of the 
missionaries and their native assistants, 
and by the presence and influence of the 
British Resident, great changes were at 
length seen to take place. Europeans 
and the low-caste natives were allowed 
to walk where formerly only high-caste 
people were seen. Instead of the Brit- 
ish Resident being waited upon by the 
Rajah, the way to the capital, the capi- 
tal itself, and the Rajah’s palace were 
thrown open to him and his attendants, 
Instead of the missionaries being com- 
pelled to travel through the country along 
the sea shore, and through the villages 
of the low-caste fishermen and others 
who were too low to be contaminated by 
them, tracts of land, rice fields, houses 
and gardens were made over to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and its represen- 
tatives by the Travancore Government, 
and many social privileges were granted 
to the native Christians. Instead of the 
low-caste people among the Christians 
being compelled to act according to the 
rules of their several castes, especially in 
the matter of not covering the upper part 
of their bodies with clothing, a proclama- 
tion was made by the government to the 
effect that the women should be allowed 
to wear a kind of spencer, or jacket, 
made of cotton cloth; and another proc- 
lamation to the effect that all Christians 
were to be exempt from serving heathen 
temples, and from forced labor on the 
Sabbath days. 

There can be no doubt that the grant- 
ing of these privileges, and the issuing of 
these proclamations, tended greatly to 
the increase of the number of Christians 
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in Travancore. For several years, there- 
fore, the numbers continued to increase, 
and from one end of Travancore to the 
other, in several of the large towns, and 
in the capital itself, Christians from the 
various castes were found, and chapels 
and schools were built. When I arrived 
at Travancore, in February, 1856, there 
were about fifteen thousand professing 
Christians of all ages. In the report for 
the year 1863 there were no fewer than 
24,142 — showing an increase of more 
than one thousand per year, over and 
above the deaths that occur among the 
people. 

Nor are the numbers of the people the 
only evidence of the success of the gospel 
in Travancore. The people are, I am 
sure, learning more than ever to “show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called 

‘them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.” The Sabbath, to a people who 
before had no Sabbath, but to whom 
every day was alike, at first appeared a 
great hindrance to worldly gain and 
pleasure. Now, however, it is kept with 
much more regard to the Lord’s day than 
was thought possible a few years ago. 
St. Paul said to Titus, “The Cretans are 
always liars.” Could Paul have gone to 
India then, or could he come here now, 
he could say of the two hundred millions 
of people in this dark land, “The Hindus 
are always liars.” The Christian peo- 
ple, and many of the heathen too, I hope, 
are now learning to speak the truth in 
the love of it. The name of God, more- 
over, is mentioned with greater rever- 
ence, and prayer is made to Him contin- 
ually. 

Besides these marks of success and 
progress, the people generally are more 
attentive to the public means of grace ; 
more of them are learning to read and 
study the Bible, and they are becoming 
more liberal in giving to the Lord’s work. 

And now you may ask, how is it that this 
work so progresses? Who is the cause, 
and what are the means, by which so 
much success is being accomplished ? 
First, as it is the Lord’s work, He sees 
to it that it shall prosper. He it is who, 
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by the power of his good Spirit, causes 
the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, “In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir 
tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree,” Isa. lv. 13. This 
He hath done in fufilment of his gracious 
promises to his servants, who went out 
“weeping, bearing precious seed.” They 
now “return rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them.” The missionaries 
and their native assistants have been sow- 
ing the good seed; the Spirit has been 
preparing the ground and watering it; 
and the result is, the seed is growing and 
bringing forth fruit a hundred fold. 

The missionaries, especially those who 
have been laboring here during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, do not say, nor 
do they think, that they have been the 
chief workers in this plentiful field, or 
that it is by their labors chiefly that so 
rich a harvest has been gathered in. 
They are ready to admit that they have 
had fellow-laborers in the good men 
among the catechists and teachers who 
have been called out from their country- 
men to preach the Word of Life. These 
men have gone, and continue to go, in 
and out amongst the people. They know 
them better than the missionaries do, and 
they have been very successful in lead- 
ing many to seek redemption through the 
blood of Christ. 

There are now laboring in all Travan- 
core, in connection with the missions of 
the London Missionary Society, as many 
as 450 men and women, who are daily 
engaged in teaching the Word of God. 
These men and women are divided into 
classes, consisting of evangelists, cate- 
chists, assistant catechists, both male and 
female, and schoolmasters and mistresses. 
—Rev J. J. Dennis in Lond. Miss. Mag. 


A DAY AMONG CANNIBALS IN POLY- 
N&siA. 

Under this heading recent Sandwich 
Island papers publish a narrative of an 
adventure by a whaleman at the Mar- 
quesas Islands, which is not only of 
thrilling interest in itself, but well ex- 
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hibits, in one aspect, the great advantages 
which commerce may and does derive 
from Christian missions—from the pres- 
ence and influence among savage tribes 
of Christian missionaries. The value of 
this case as a testimony to the happy in- 
fluence of missions, is certainly not di- 
minished by the fact that the man who 
so nobly used all his influence, ready to 
sacrifice everything he had, in the effort 
to save the life of a stranger, was a mis- 
sionary not from England or the United 
States, but from the Sandwich Islands, 
himself a fruit of modern missions. It 
appears that the American whaleship 
Congress, which sailed from New Bed- 
ford, in June, 1863, for the North Pacific, 
arrived before the harbor of Puamau, on 
Hivaoa, Marquesas Islands, the 13th of 
January last, and commenced trading 
with the natives. Mr. Whalon, first offi- 
cer, went on shore for purposes of traffic, 
and passed up the valley with a chief, 
when the natives commenced chasing 
pigs, and at the same time shouting, ap- 
parently for the purpose of calling the 
people, who came “rushing from all parts 
of the valley, armed with hatchets and 
knives.” The narrative states :— 

“Mr. Whalon, fearing that they meant 
no god, proposed to the chief to return 
to the boat; upon which the latter step- 
ped up to him, suddenly seized his hat, 
and placed it upon his own head. This 
he thinks was a well-known signal among 
them; for he was instantly seized by a 
score of natives, thrown down and strip- 
ped naked, his hands and feet bound with 
ropes, which the chief had in his hands, 
but which he supposed were intended to 
tie the pigs. 

“The natives then proceeded to tear 
up his clothes into small pieces, and cut 
the buttons off, making a distribution 
among the crowd. Atter this they paid 
their attentions to their prisoner by pineh- 
ing him severely, bending his fingers and 
thumbs over the backs of his hands, 
wrenching his nose, and torturing him in 
every imaginable way. They would 
strike at his head and limbs with their 
hatchets, always missing him by a hair’s- 
breadth. For about three hours they 
continued to amuse themselves and tor- 
ment him in this ma:.ner. He supposes 
this was the-custom preparatory to being 
killed, as it doubtless is. Some of the 
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natives tried to entice the ship’s two boats 


to come to the shore, and Mr. Whalon’s 
boat-steerer was on the point of meee | 
to find him, when they were warned 

by a young Marquesan girl, belonging to 
the family of the Hawaiian missionary, 
Kekela.” 

This girl had previously tried to warn 
Mr. Whalon against going inland with 
the chief; but she could not speak Eng- 
lish, and was not understood. One of 
the Hawaiian missionaries, whose name 
he did not learn, havirg heard of the 
trouble, now came, but was unable to 
converse with Mr. Whalon. A German 
carpenter also soon arrived, and being 
unable to procure his release, promised 
to stay by, and do what he could to save 
him. At night he was putin the house 
of a “chiefess,” who had tried in vain to 
procure his release, and in the morning 
the natives again assembled, noisy for 
their victim. 


“All his hopes of relief had now fled, 
and he began to look for death as cer- 
tain, as the chiefess would soon be called 
on to release him. About this time, 
which was early in the morning, the Ger- 
man, hearing the natives speaking of the 
arrival of the Hawaiian missionaries, Mr. 
Kekela and wife, despatched the other 
Hawaiian for him; and the natives, find- 
ing that Kekela had been sent for, hasti- 
ly untied the hands and feet of their 

risoner, 

“Kekela and his wife are Hawaiian 
missionaries, sent out from the Sandwich 
Islands, and supported by the Hawaiians, 
They live in a neighboring valley, but 
at the time of the capture of Mr. Wha- 
lon were on a visit to another island. 
Kekela soon arrived with the chief under 
whose protection he lives, and instantly 
commenced remonstrating with the na- 
tives for their inhuman treatment, and 
besought them to release him. They de- 
manded a ransom, and after a council 
among themselves, decided to release him 
for a whaleboat and six oars, upon which 
Kekela told them to take his boat. At 
the offer, however, Kekela’s chief de- 
murred, as this would deprive their set- 
tlement of their only boat. The discus- 
sion now waxed warm between the two 
chiefs, during which Kekela declared 
that he was ready to give up anythin 
and everything he possessed, if he coul 
but save the foreigner’s life—an instance 
of disi terested Dhiadtheaphy which the 
annals of missions cannot equal. After 
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some further | poh it was agreed to give 
a musket and some other trade in ex- 
change for Mr. Whalon, which was im- 
mediately done, and he was led beyond 
the boundary which separated the do- 
main of the two chiefs. 


Mr. Whalon was now taken to the 
house of Kekela, and was “astonished to 
find a pleasant, airy cottage, furnished in 
a neat and tasty manner, much after the 
style of a New England farm-house, sur- 
rounded by a garden where flowers, 
trees and vegetables grew abundantly :” 


“Kekela assured Mr. Whalon that, had 
the natives demanded all he had, he 
should have given it to release him. In 
conversation with Kekela regarding the 
progress which Christianity was makin 
among the people, Kekela stated it as his 
opinion that his efforts among the adults 
were almost useless, but that among the 

outh he had promise of great success, 
now forty regular attendants on 
divine worship on the Sabbath. Mr. 
Whalon bears testimony to the upright 
Christian character of Kekela and wife, 
and to the great influence which they 
have over the natives in their settlement. 
Kekela is a most industrious man, thus 
setting a worthy example to the island- 
ers. 


“Mr. Whalon’s emotions on reaching 
the ship can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. He had been rescued from 
the savages and returned to his vessel 
through the efforts of a native Hawaiian 
—a stranger, who had been dan goy to 
act in his behalf by the teachings of the 
Christian religion. of which he gave the 
most exemplary evidence. During twen- 
ty-three years’ voyaging around the 
world, he says he has never passed through 
a more eventful cruise than this one, nor 
anywhere met with strangers who have 
won his gratitude and affection as these 
humble Hawaiian missionaries, living on 
the island of Hivaoa, to whose efforts 
alone he owes his life. Nothing that he 
could give to them could cancel the debt 
he owes. Of course, both Capt. Stran- 
burg and Mr. Whalon rewarded Mr. Ke- 
kela and his chief with such gifts as they 
had at their disposal, ard they returned 
to the shore. 

“After Mr. Whalon had been released, 
and escaped to Kekela’s house, he in- 

uired the cause of his seizure by the na- 
tives, and learned that it was done out 
of revenge for the kidnapping of Mar- 
quesans oy the Peruvians, who had stolen 
@ cargo of men and women from this and 
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the neighboring islands. Some of these 
kidnapped natives had been returned by 
the Peruvian government, but many had 
died on the p to or from Peru, 
while others had had various diseases, in- 
cluding the smallpox, which they brought 
back to the group, and it was spreading 
over the island. The Marquesans were 
so incensed with these outrages of the 
Peruvians, that they took vengeance on 
any foreigners that might fall into their 

less as to who they were.” — 
ome For. Record. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Lyman Jewett, of the Teloogoo 
Mission, sailed from Boston, on his return 
to his field of labor, Wednesday, Nov. 
30th, 1864. He was accompanied by Rev. 
J. E. Clough and wife, formerly of lowa, 
as areinforcement of the same mission. 


DONATIONS, 


Recetvep 1864. 
Maine. 


Auburn, Spring st. ch. 32.45; 
Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. 
Miss. Soc., per E. A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Manchester, 8. D. Rich- 
ardson 2; New Gloucester, 
Sab. sch. 4; No. Livermore, a 
friend 5; Portland, Geo. L. 
Churchill, for the Shans, 5; Al- 
fred, Rey. A. Dunbar 2; R. C. 
and Mrs. J. Spaulding, 1 ea., 
per Rev. Jas. French, Dist. 


Sec., 2; 

Lincoln Asso., So. Thomasto: 
2nd ch. 2.50; St. George, 2n 
ch. 15; 3d ch. 7; Thomaston, 
1st ch. 4.40; 2nd ch., Ladies 
For. Miss. Soc. 20; Rockland, 
Ist ch. 65; per William Wil- 
son, tr. of Asso., 113.90 


— il 


New Hampshire. 

Stratham, Rev. Jacob Tuck 2; 
Salisbury Asso., Hopkinton, 
ch. 2.25; Sutton, ch. 1.50; Bow, 
ch. 5; Henniker, ch. 3; 11.75; 


Vermont. 


West Enosburgh, H. M. Smith 
cts. ; 
C. Hovey, 6.33; 


Massachusetts. 
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member of Rowe st. ch., for 
the Teloogoo Miss., 10; Mal- 
den, “a sister,’’ Christmas 
2; Thorndike, Rev. Geo. Mix- 


ter 5; 

Boston North Asso., Boston, 
Baldwin Place ch., A. G. 
Stimson tr., 73.85; West Ac- 
ton, ch. per Jas. M. Brown tr., 
9.46; arlestown, Ist ch., 
Boardman Miss. Soc., 8. A. R. 
De Wolf tr., 200; 

Boston South Asso., Needham, 
ch., per John Burnham tr., 

Lowell Asso., Andover, ch., per 
J. F. Shattuck tr., 24; Law- 
rence, Ist ch., benevolent fund, 
per Charles F. Crocker tr., 29- 
75; 


Salem Asso., Lowell, Worthen 
st. ch., per D, W. Long tr., 

Berkshire Asso., Savoy, Ist ch. 
1; 2nd ch. 50 cta.; Pittsfield, 
ch. 60.25; Egremont, ch. 4; per 
Geo. Millard tr., 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch., per G. W. Rugg tr., 


Rhode Island. 


Portsmouth Grove, Lovell Gen- 
eral Hospital, mon, con., per 
ar Alex. Proudfit, chaplain 


R. I. State Convention, Provi- 
dence, Ist ch., mon. con., 75.88 ; 
Central ch., an. sub., 
R. Rathbun, coll. 121.75; per 
R. B. Chapman, tr. of con., 


Connecticut. 


Milton, H. G. Dean 10; Essex, 
J.C. Redfield1; 


New York. 


Trumansburg, James McLallen 
1.26; Fabius, ch., 8. H. Cor- 
bin, clerk, 100.11; Lowville, C. 
Wilbur 10; Shusham, Mrs. D. 
Dobbin 2; Clifton Park, ch. 
and soc., per Dea. Luther Ben- 
edict, 45.85; Lambs Corners, 
M. M. Everts 5; Rochester, 8. 
H. Phinney, tow. sup. of nat. 
the Shans, care 

v. M. H. Bixby, Toun 
Burmah, 25; Morrisania, Ger- 
man Bap. ch., per Rev. Jas. 
French, Dist. Sec., 10; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Rensselaerville Asso., Sloans- 
ville, ch. 18; Charleston ch. 
13.18; North Baltimore, ch. 2- 
-25; Westerloo, ch., of wh. 25 
is fr. Fem. Miss. Soc., 85.15; 

Greenville, ch., of wh. 9.75 is 

fr. Fem. Miss. Soc., 16.20; 

Rensselaerville, ch. 14.50; Du- 

anesburgh and Florida, ch, 22- 

.25; Berne and Knox, ch. 19; 

D. b. Harrey 50 cts.; Nan 

Mackey 2; isa Barlow 1; 


Dutchess Asso., C. A. Hotchkiss 
50; Amenia, ch., bal., 3; Gail 
Borden, to const. Mrs. 


E. E.C. 


5.14 


53.75 


40.00 
—— 523.72 


199.22 


197.42 


Donations. 


Borden H. L. M., 100; 

New York Asso., Brooklyn, Cen- 
tral ch., Sab. sch., Juv. Miss. 
Soc. 37.50; E. Marion, ch. 18; 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Kingston, ch., with other 
donas., to const., Rev. Zelotus 
Grinnell H. L. M., 83.90, Thos. 
Cornell, in part, 200; 

Saratoga Asso., Glenville, ch. 6- 
.25; E. Hewett 4; 

Hudson River North Asso., Ath- 
ens, ch., of wh. 1.12 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 16.57; A. Van De Boe 
10; W. H. Gifford 5; 

—— Union Asso., Mrs. 
Lucy Herrington and son 

River Asso., Nunda, 
ch. 

Hudson River South Asso., W. 
P. Groom, mon. sub., tow. sup. 
of Rey. M. J. Knowlton, 


New Jersey. 


Coll. per Rev. James. French, 
Dist. Sec. 

West New Jerse Asso., Wood- 
bury, ch. 10.59; Blackwood- 
town, ch. 26.43; Camden, N. 
Bap. Sab. sch., care Rev. J. L. 
Douglass, Bassein, Burmah, 


Central New Jersey Asso., Lam- 
bertsville, ch. 


Ohio. 


Norwalk, ch., per Moses Yale 
tr., 23; Painesville, Lake Erie 
Fem. Seminary, Ladies 2; 
Cleveland, Erie st. ch., per A. 
J. Farrar tr., 49; Painesville, 
lst ch., per E. M. Bishop tr., 
57; Granger, 1 ea. fr. Jessie H. 
and Polly Smith, 2; 

Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. Sec., 

Mt. Vernon, ch., for sup. of Louis 
Young, care Rev. E. P. Scott, 
Now ng Assam, 

Zanesville Asso., Blue Rock, ch. 
5; Rockville, Sab. sch. 5; 

— Asso., Cincinnati, 9th st. 


Pottsville, Welsh Bap. ch. 5; 
Philadelphia, A. W. Anable 
20.27; “Rochester” 120; 
White’s Tannery, P. O., Jos. 
McMaster 40; Bethany, of wh. 
1.25 is fr. N. Brooks, 1 ea. fr. 
E. B. Reed, B, Johns, S. Brook, 
L. Torrey, and Ann E. Torrey, 
50 cts. ea. fr. C. White, 
Ann Bartlow, 27 
cts. fr. E. Torrey, 25 cts. fr. B. 
T. West, and’ 23 cts. fr. J. 
Parkyn, per Lois Torrey, 8- 


Coll. per Rev. Jas. French, Dist. 


Sec., 
Aegon Asso., Damascus, Ist 


Bridgewater Asso, Middletown, 
Centre Asso., Scottsville, ch. 


153.00 


10.25 


31.57 


87.02 
25.00 


193.77 


2.13 


7.17 


112.02 
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55.50 
30.00 
233.90 
283.31 
7.00 
15.00 
45.77 
75.00 
— 977.86 
65.75 
197.63 
— 212.63 
! 
133.00 
15.00 
10.00 
143.00 
— 301.00 
Pennsylvania. 
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Central Union Asso., Holmes- 
burg, ch., of wh. 2 is fr. Sab. 
sch., infant class, 

French Creek Asso., Alleghany, 
of wh. 5 is fr. William Porter, 
35.55; Tar Farm, Jas. M. Bar- 
ris 25; 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, 1st 
ch. 31; 4th ch., of wh. 6.60 is 
coll., 25 fr. Abr. Reese, 5 fr. 
John Crawford, and 10 fr. G. 
W. D., 46.60; Sharpsburg, ch. 


20; 

Welch Asso., Danville, ch., per 

o. Philadelphia Asso., uea, 
ch., per Rev. E. H. Rainey, 6; 
Philadelphia, Ist ch., Dr. W. 
P. Moon 5; 

Philadelphia Asso., Passyunk, 
ch. 1; Tabernacle, ch., Mrs. J. 
W. Sexton 1; Sailors’ Bethel 
7; 11th ch., of wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. 
Jac.Evans,34.22; Philadelphia, 
Mrs. C. A. L., of wh. 5. is for 
nat. pr., Dec. offering, 20; J. 
M. Schmidt 25 cts.; D. and 8. 
Wagner (little boys) 50 cts.; 


Illinois. 

— Quincy, William Stewart 50 cts. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanten, per Rev. 
Jas. French, Dist. Sec., 1; 

Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Carrolton Asso., Winchester, ch. 
10; Virden, ch. 15; 

Dixon Asso., York, ch., of wh. 9 
is tow. sup. of Rey. E, P. 
Scott's Mikir school, and 40 
cts. fr. Mrs. Scott's former in- 
fant class in Sab. sch., tow. her 
sup., 9.40; Galena, ch., of wh. 
6 is fr. Sab. sch., 17; 

Edwardsville Asso., Upper Al- 
ton, Miss. Soc. of Shurtleff Col- 


lege 

Mlinois River Fast Asso., coll. at 
Asso., Key. C. D. Merritt, 
10.60; Washington, ch. 3.75; 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, ch., 
in part, tow. H. L. M., 

So. District Asso., Oak Hill, ch., 

Springtield Asso., Stonington 
Nesbit 

Aug. Schudt per Rey. James 

French, Dist. Sec., 


Indiana. 
Lawrenceburgh, Sab. sch., of wh. 
2 is fr. Lydia Bond, 60 cts. ea. 
fr. Annie and Ella Kiger, An- 
nie and Emma Herestus, Re- 
becca Bond, Kate Ferris, Mary 
Cheek and Carrie Gysic, for 
Mrs. Johnson's sch., Swatow, 


. Sec., 

Huntington Asso., Fort Wayne, 

Long Run Asso., Vevay, J. L. 
Thiebaud, to pay exch. on. 25 
contrib. in Apr., to sup. 
named “Indiana,” in Rev. 
P. Scott's Mikir sch., 


Donations. 


20.25 


60.55 


6.80 


12.00 


25.00 
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Towa. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Burlington Asso., Burlington, 
ch., 5 ea. fr. Rev. G. J. John- 
son, M. C. MeArthur and T. 
W. Newman, tow. fund for sup. 
of Rev. J. E. Clough, 15; Dan- 
ville, ch., Edwin Cady, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 15; 

Davenport Asso., Lowa City, Rev. 
D. P. Smith, tow. sup. of Rev. 
J. E. Clough, 

Keokuk Asso., Denmark, ch., 
Rev. John Warren, tow. sup. 
of Rev. J. E. Clough, 

Linn Asso., Marion, ch., Edward 
Knowlton 10; Parker's Grove, 
ch., add'l, 1.50; Shellsburg, 
ch., add'l, 1; all tow. sup. of 
Kev. J. E. Clough; Vinton, 
ch. 4; 

Oskaloosa Asso., coll. at Asso., 
by Rev. T. J. Stoddard, 12.05; 
Pella, ch., 6.45; 


Michigan. 

Grand Rapids, Ist ch. 13; Wash- 
tenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch. 
ot wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. Mosher and 
1.14 fr. Sab. sch., per Kev. 3. 
M. Osgood, Dist. Sec., 29.17; 

Wisconsin. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Lake Shore Asso., Racine, ch., 
Miss Elmyra Tanus 

Winnebago Asso., Waupon, ch., 
Nathaniel Owen, by Rev. P. 
Conrad, 

J. A. Pietsch 1; E. Wiganowski 
50 cts. per Rev. Jas. French, 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota Asso., Vassar, ch. 6- 
60; St. Paul, Ist ch., Sab. sch., 
for Mrs. Ward's sch., 30.20; 
per Kev. 8S. M. Osgood, Dist. 
Sec 


Delaware. 
Wilming*on, John Mangolo 
Nebraska. 
Rev. J. W. Taggart 14; “a sol- 
dier,” W. 8. Spicer 1; 


Washington, D. 


Nova Scotia, 
Guysboro’, A. F. Porter 


A friend 


Fayette,Me., Allen Bachelder, per 
5. N. Watson, Exr., by Rev. 
8. G. Sar, 

Sedgwick, Me., William Hooper, 
per D. Morgan, Exr., received 
in Sept., 


284.44 


89.00 
—- 364.44 


$3,567.00 
Total from Apr.1 to Dec. 31, 1864, $44,177.91. 
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Col!. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
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